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Nothing Ever Happens to the Brave 


A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


HE writings of Ernest Hemingway have very 
quickly put him in a prominent place among Ameri- 
can writers, and his numerous admirers have looked for- 
ward with impatience and great expectations to his second 
novel. They should not be disappointed: “A Farewell to 
Arms” is worthy of their hopes and of its author’s promise. 
The book is cast in the form which Hemingway has 
apparently delimited for himself in the novel—a diary 
form. It is written in the first person, in that bare and 
unliterary style (unliterary except for echoes of Sherwood 
Anderson and Gertrude Stein), in that tone which sug- 
gests a roughly educated but sensitive poet who is prouder 
of his muscles than of his vocabulary, which we are now 
accustomed to associate with Hemingway’s name. The 
conversation of the characters is as distinctly Hemingway 
conversation as the conversation in one of Shaw’s plays is 
Shavian, But there are some marked differences between 
“A Farewell to Arms” and Hemingway's previous work. 
For one thing, the design is more apparent, the material 
more solidly arranged. Perhaps the strongest criticism 
that could be levelled against “The Sun Also Rises” was 
that its action was concerned with flotsam in the eddy of 
a backwater. It was apparently possible for some readers 
to appreciate the masculinity of Hemingway’s “anti-liter- 
ary” style, to admit the authenticity of his characters, and 
still to say, “What of it?” This criticism I do not con- 
sider valid—there has always been, it seems to me, in the 
implications of Hemingway’s prose, and in his characters 
themselves, a kind of symbolic content that gives the least 
of his stories a wider range than it seems to cover—but 
such a criticism was certainly possible. It is not, however, 
a criticism that can possibly be directed against “A Fare- 
well to Arms.” Fishing, drinking, and watching bull- 
fights might be considered too superficial to be ‘the stuff 
of tragedy, but love and death are not parochial themes. 


The story begins in the summer of one of the middle 
years of the War. The hero is an American, Frederick 
Henry, in the Italian army on the Isonzo, in charge of a 
section of ambulances. It is before America has declared 
war, and he is the only American in Gorizia. But an 
English hospital unit has been sent down: he meets one of 
the nurses, Catherine Barkley, and falls in love with her. 
In the Italian offensive, he is wounded, and taken back to 
the base hospital in Milan where she too manages to be 
transferred. He is ordered to the front again just in time 
to be caught in the Caporetto retreat. In the mad scram- 
ble across the plains he loses the main column, is almost 
cut off by the Germans, and then almost shot by the 
Italians for not being with his section. He escapes, makes 
up his mind to desert from the army, and gets 
to Milan, where he eventually finds Catherine again. 
He is in mufti, the police are suspicious, and with the 
connivance of a friendly barman they row across the 
border into Switzerland. Their passports are in order, 
so they escape being interned. Catherine is going to have 
a baby. They spend the winter in a little cottage in the 
mountains, and in the spring go down to Lausanne, where 
the baby is to be born. Everything goes well for a time; 
then the doctor advises a Cesarean operation: the baby 
is born dead, and Catherine has an unexpected hem- 
orrhage and dies. Here the story ends. Or not quite 
here. Hemingway’s characteristic last sentence is: “After 
a while I went out and left the hospital and walked back 
to the hotel in the rain.” 

The book has more in it than “The Sun Also Rises”; 
it is more of a story; and it is more carefully written. 
Sometimes this care is_too evident. 


I had gone to no such place but to the smoke of cafés 
and nights when the room whirled and you needed to 
look at the wall to make it stop, nights in bed, drunk, 
when you knew that that was all there was, and the 
strange excitement of waking and not knowing who it 
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was with you, and the world all unreal in the dark and 
so exciting that you must resume again unknowing and 
not caring in the night, sure that this was all and all 
and all and not caring. Suddenly to care very much 
and to sleep to wake with it sometimes morning and 
all that had been there gone and everything sharp and 
hard and clear and sometimes a dispute about the cost. 


This is a good description, but it is Hemingway gone tem- 
porarily Gertrude Stein. There is one other striking ex- 
ample of this manner, not new to Hemingway, but new 
to his serious vein: 


“T love your beard,” Catherine said. “It’s a great 
success. It looks so stiff and fierce and it’s very soft 
and a great pleasure.” 


This speech of Catherine’s occurs toward the end of the 
book. When she is first introduced, she talks, plausibly 
enough, in a manner which, though distinctly Hemingway, 
might also pass as British. In the last half of the book 
(except for the Gertrude Stein lapse quoted above), she is 
pure Hemingway. The change that comes over her, the 
change that comes over both the main characters, is not, I 
think, due to the author’s carelessness. Whether he de- 
liberately planned this metamorphosis or half-consciously 
allowed it to take place is of minor interest. The interest- 
ing and: the significant thing is the nature of the change. 
A typical Hemingway hero and a not-quite-so-typical Hem- 
ingway heroine are transformed, long before the end, into 
the figures of two ideal lovers. 

Hemingway has been generally regarded as one of the 
most representative spokesmen of a lost generation—a gen- 
eration remarkable chiefly for its cynicism, its godlessness, 
and its complete lack of faith. He can still, I think, be 
regarded as a representative spokesman, but the strictures 
generally implied against his generation will soon, perhaps, 
have to be modified or further refined. As far as Hem- 
ingway himself is concerned, it can certainly no longer be 
said that his characters do not embody a very definite faith. 


“They won’t get us,” I said. “Because you're too 
brave. Nothing ever happens to the brave.” 


Rinaldi, the Italian surgeon who is the hero’s room-mate 
in the first part of the book, has what almost amounts to 
a breakdown because he can discover nothing in life outside 
his three anodynes of women, wine and work. The note 
of hopelessness that dominated the whole of “The Sun 
Also Rises” is not absent in “A Farewell to Arms,” nor is it 
weaker, but it has been subtly modified, so that it is not 
the note of hopelessness we hear so much as the undertone 
of courage. Hemingway is now definitely on the side of 
the angels, fallen angels though they are. The principal 
instrument of this change is Catherine. Brett, the heroine 
of “The Sun Also Rises,” was really in a constant fever 
of despair; the selfless faith which Catherine gives her 
lover may seem to come from a knowledge very like de- 
spair, but it is not a fever. When we look back on the 
two women, it is much easier to believe in Brett’s actual 
existence than in Catherine’s—Brett was so imperfect, so 
unsatisfactory. And, like an old soldier, it would have 
been wrong for Brett to die. The Lady in the Green Hat 
died, but Brett must live. But Catherine is Brett—an 
ennobled, a purified Brett, who can show us how to live, 
who must die before she forgets how to show us—deified 
into that brave and lovely creature whom men, if they have 
never found her, will always invent. 

This apotheosis of bravery in the person of a woman is 
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gentle and very brave impartially. If you are 
none of these you can be sure it will kill you too but 
there will be no special hurry. 


He will not even call Catherine brave, except thro ch the 
lips of her lover. Here he is describing how she acted in 
the first stages of labor: 


The pains came quite regularly, then slackened of, 
Catherine was very excited. When the pains wer 
bad she called them good ones. When they s:arted to 
fall off she was disappointed and ashamed. 


Hemingway is not a realist. The billboards of the world, 
even as he writes about them, fade into somethinz cls: 
in place of the world to which we are accustomed, we se 
a land and a people of strong outlines, of conventionalized 
shadow; the people speak in a clipped and tacit language 
as stylized as their appearance. But Hemingway's report 

of reality is quite as valid as a realist’s. The description 
| of the War, in the first part of “A Farewell to Arms,” is 
haps as good a description of war just behind the front 
has been written; and a fresh report from a point of 
iew as original as Hemingway’s is an addition to expcr'- 
ence. But this book is not essentially a war-story: it is 
a love-story. If love-stories mean nothing to you, gentle 
or hard-boiled reader, this is not your baok. 

The transition, indeed, from the comparative realism 
of the war scenes to the ideal reality of the idyl! is not a 
effective as it might be. The meeting of the lovers after 
Henry’s desertion from the army, and their escape int 
Switzerland, have not that ring of authenticity about them 


which from Hemingway we demand. We are accustomed 
to his apparent irrelevancies, which he knows how to us 


with such a strong and ironic effect, but the scene, for i 
stance, between the lovers and Ferguson in the hotel « 
Stresa seems altogether too irrelevant, and has no ironic 
or dramatic value, but is merely an unwanted comp! ication 
of the story. From this point until the time when th 
lovers are safely established in Switzerland, we fee! a kind 
of uncertainty about everything that\ happens; we ant 
quite believe in it. Why is it, then, that when our belit! 
is reawakened, it grows with every page, until once mor 
we are convinced, and passionately inced, that we at 
hearing the truth? 

I think it is because Hemingway, like every write: who 
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has discovered in himself the secret of literature, has now 
invented the kind of ideal against which no man’s heart 
js proof. In the conclusion of “A Farewell to Arms,” he 
has transferred his action to a stage very far from realism, 
gnd to a plane which may be criticized as the dramatics of 
asentimental dream. And it isa dream. Catherine Bark- 
ley is one of the impossibly beautiful characters of modern 
tragedy—the Tesses, the Alyoshas, the Myshkins—who 
could never have existed, who could not live even in our 
minds if it were not for our hearts. In that sentimental- 
jsm, that intimation of impossible immortality, poets and 
those who hear them are alike guilty. 

Hemingway himself is doubtless a very different sort of 
man from the people pictured in his books: he may well 
have very different ideas about the real nature of life; but 
ss long as books remain a communication between us, we 
must take them as we understand them and feel them to 
be. “Nothing ever happens to the brave.” It is an am- 
biguous statement of belief, and its implications are suffi- 
ciently sinister, but its meaning is as clear and as simple 
as the faith it voices. It is a man’s faith; and men have 
lived and died by much worse. 

T. S. Matruews. 


The Tragic Era 


The Tragic Era, The Revolution after Lincoln, by 
Claude G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
567 pages. $5. 

LAUDE BOWERS is a man of audacities. When 

he turns his pen to historical writing, he resists the 
temptation of taking some obscure character or little-known 
period for treatment, a device which a number of his con- 
temporaries have found extremely profitable; instead, he 
deliberately stakes his claim on ground already seemingly 
well occupied by professional historians and biographers. 
This he did when he wrote his “Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period,” and again when he wrote his “Jefferson 
and Hamilton.” Each time he struck pay dirt; and the 
expectations of his publishers in regard to the present 
volume are indicated by the legend on the jacket, “First 
Printing One Hundred Thousand.” Bowers differs from 
the so-called modern biographers in interesting himself in 
« whole group of colorful and contending personalities; 
and he differs from the social historians in seeing the group 
&s 80 many separate individualities, masters of their own 
destinies, not mere human corks set bobbing by the ebb 
and flow of forces largely beyond their control or compre- 
hension. The secret of his success does not lie in the un- 
doubted thoroughness of his researches, for any doctoral 
candidate could equal or better him at that, but rather in 
his conception of his task, a conception which clearly sets 
him apart from the professional historian and as clearly 
accounts for his wide public backing. The Bowers for- 
mula is the result of a combination of Emerson’s dictum, 
‘There is properly no history, only biography,” with 
Hilaire Belloc’s prescription (which Bowers quotes) that 
readable history is melodrama”—though melodrama is 
perhaps too harsh a characterization of the effect which 
Bowers seeks. Understood in this way Bowers should be 
conceded his place as the greatest living American prac- 
ttioner of what for want of a better term may be called 
Personal history. It is a form of historical writing which, 
along with great merits, has serious limitations. While 
on the one hand it lends itself to vivid and dramatic re- 
Gtal, on the other the treatment becomes almost neces- 
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sarily episodic, the great impersonal tides in human af- 
fairs are neglected, and the “wholesome averages of life,” 
lacking in dramatic appeal, receive no attention whatso- 
ever. 

Bowers’ latest volume has all the merits and defects of 
the genre. He has written an extraordinarily interesting 
story of the Reconstruction years from 1865 to 1877, de- 
picting the exciting struggles between President Johnson 
and the Radicals in Congress, the swashbuckling triumph 
of the, latter, the rape of the political South by the Car- 
petbaggers, the bewildered gropings of the freedmen and 
the marchings of the Klansmen, closing with the final re- 
demption of the white South after the disputed presiden- 
tial election of 1876-1877. He has given us memorable char- 
acterizations of Andrew Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens, 
the two great opposing personalities during the first four 
years, and an equally memorable portraiture in the later 
period of the silent, well meaning Grant, surrounded by 
men who were neither silent nor well meaning. To relieve 
the evil scenes of intrigue and corruption the reader is 
given recurrent glimpses of brilliant Washington society 
at its gayest. It is the art of the motion picture applied 
to historiography. His style is excellently adapted to the 
swiftly moving narrative. The purist might quarrel with 
his frequent verbless sentences, with his occasional un- 
couth verbal inventions like “dynamitize,” and perhaps 
also with his addiction to antique words like “albeit” and 
“withal”; but to borrow one of the author’s own phrases, 
the net result is a “flowing fluency” which sweeps the 
reader breathlessly along from one thrilling climax to an- 
other. If the latter part of the volume is not as interest- 
ing as the earlier, the explanation lies in the fact that 
after a time the reader becomes surfeited with scandal, cor- 
ruption and fraud. But this is not the author’s fault; it 
is history’s. 

Comparison is inevitably invited to other treatments of 
the Reconstruction era. Indeed, the author challenges such 
comparison by occasional dark hints that the truth at last 
is being told after the partisan attempts of the professional 
historians these many years to justify the course of the 
Reconstruction Radicals. But after having read the his- 
torical works listed in his bibliography, Mr. Bowers 
must know how little warranted such innuendoes are. Even 
James Ford Rhodes, though guilty, as Bowers charges, of 
giving “currency to the utterly indefensible story that he 
[Andrew Johnson] was slovenly in attire,” and believing 
furthermore that Johnson was drunk in Cleveland in 1866, 
drew Johnson the statesman in broad outlines not unlike 
Bowers’; and Rhodes’s contemporaries and successors, 
Burgess, Dewitt, Dunning, Oberholtzer and notably 
Schouler (not to mention Johnson’s recent biographers, 
Winston and Stryker), have given us a picture of the man 
which Bowers’ volume fails to change in any essential re- 
spect. Were one secking to attain novelty of interpreta- 
tion, he would write a history of the times making out 
Johnson to be the sort of liar and blackguard that Thad 
Stevens and his ilk charged him with being. As for Grant’s 
weaknesses, what historian has dealt gently with them? In 
regard to the lesser figures, no responsible writer has ex- 
ceeded the acid characterizations of Professor Dunning, 
to whom, for example, Secretary of War Stanton’s “amaz- 
ing record of duplicity” suggested “the vagaries of an 
opium-eater.” 

Bowers’ impatience with earlier historians may perhaps 
be illuminated by a single example. Referring to John- 
son’s speech in New York at the beginning of his ill-fated 
“swinging round the circle” in the fall of 1866, he re- 
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marks: “It has not been fashionable to quote from the wise 
and patriotic-speech he made there,” and he proceeds to 
give some unexceptionable passages and no others. Rhodes 
alluded to the address as “a partisan, egotistical speech,” 
while Dunning, probably believing other addresses on the 
tour more significant, omitted all mention of it. The 
specch itself (reprinted in McPherson's “Political History 
. . . during the Period of Reconstruction,” pages 129-134) 
contained such passages as this: 


When you talk . . . about red-handed rebels and 
all that, who has fought these traitors and rebels with 
more constancy and determination than the individual 
now before you? Who has sacrificed or suffered more? 


And later: 


I have filled every office in this Government. You 
may talk to me as you will, and slander—that foul 
whelp of sin—may subsidize, a mercenary press may 
traduce and vilify, mendacious and unprincipled 
writers may write and talk, but all of them cannot 
drive me from my purpose. What have I to gain? 
I repeat. From the position of the lowest alderman 
in your city to President of the United States, I have 
filled every office in the country. 


Though the speech also contained much that was “wise 
and patriotic,” these excerpts show that parts of it were 
undoubtedly “partisan and egotistical.” Both Rhodes and 
Bowers told the truth about the speech, but neither told 
the whole truth, though Rhodes came nearer to it, since he 
reflected more accurately the contemporary opinion. 

The other shortcomings of the volume are very largely 
bound up with the author’s pursuit of history through per- 
sonalities. It seems unfair to the unfortunate Grant to 
tell the story of his presidency without an account of the 
Treaty of Washington, the greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ment of his administration and an enduring milestone in the 
history of Anglo-American relations. The reader is not 
steered carefully enough through the maze of Reconstruc- 
tion laws and constitutional amendments; and the Four- 
teenth Amendment is discussed without any allusion to its 
future bearings on unregulated corporate development— 
a matter which Roscoe Conkling later asserted was in the 
minds of the committee which framed it. In his portrayal 
of the iron-willed and unscrupulous Stevens, the author 
overreaches himself, since he never explains why, when 
Military Reconstruction was enacted, the Senate, rather 
than Stevens’s House caucus succeeded in working its will. 
Indeed, with all the blood-and-thunder talk of the Radi- 
cals.in Congress and the lamentable misdeeds of the Car- 
petbaggers in the South, the reader would never realize 
from Bowers’ volume that the process of Reconstruction 
was, as a matter of fact, exceptionally mild as such things 
go in history. The Radicals stopped short of the crown- 
ing blunders: they confiscated practically no enemy land 
and put no one to death for a political offense. Further- 
more, as Allan Nevins pointed out in his “Emergence of 
Modern America,” the progress of the South did not halt 
in the darkest years, for “a great part of the producing 
area had been little affected by the Reconstruction mala- 
dies.” Even the much execrated black-and-tan state con- 
stitutions had the useful result of requiring the establish- 
ment of public school systems in the Southern states. When 
had the signal failure of so great a rebellion been attended 
by such light penalties for the conquered? Jt was this un- 
exampled forbearance, indeed, which made possible the 
spiritual reconciliation of South and North within the 
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lifetime of the generation which had waged the 2; 
of the miracles of modern history. | 
What Bowers means by the subtitle of his volume; 
not altogether clear. He apparently refers to the vile 
ruthless, and often unconstitutional proceedings of 4, 
Radical Republicans who presided over the Reconstructio, 
The real “revolution after Lincoln” was, however, some 
thing different. It was the tremendous transformation 
industry, mining, communication and agriculture which 
within a few decades, completely changed the basis of 
American life. It may have been hastened but was oy 
caused by the civil conflict and its results. It was mon 
important in its consequences than either the war or th 
Reconstruction. And it is a story that yet remains to be 
written, Argtuur M. ScuHcesixcuz 


“Criticobiografiction” 


Monks Are Monks, by George Jean Nathcn. Ney 
York: Alfred 4. Knopf. 300 pages. $2.50. 


HE first two sentences in this book reveal al! of \{;, 

Nathan’s faults of style and thought, at their wor, 
These faults are not always displayed in his writings, by 
they occur frequently enough to be deplored by those why, 
like myself, believe that Mr. Nathan is a gifted write 
who has not always respected his gifts. At his best Mr, 
Nathan is extraordinarily percipient, clear-headed, anuly. 
tical; he has exposed a greater variety of fallacies than hy 
Mr. Mencken; he is a sound critic, erudite, interesting, anj 
intelligent; and the breath of life is in his prose. At his 
worst, he is as we find him in these first two sentences. 

The faults of style I speak of are bad syntax, redur. 
dancy, use of false similes and analogies, misapprehension 
of the meaning (and sometimes even the spelling) of words 
and, as he might put it, polysyllabophilia or esotericono 
menclature. He has a colored man’s and Percy Hau 
mond’s delight in long and unusual words. 

The faults of his thought are expressed in an irrele 
vant and specious snobbery, failure to relate his parts o 
speech to common or even plausible experience, attempts 
extravagant paradox which fail to come off, and a te 
dency to play the buffoon in circumstances which do n0t 
justify buffoonery. , 

Let us examine these first two sentences one by ont. sup} 
First: “Gilbert Hemingham, like most fattish, socially of 1 
impotent gentlemen slightly past forty and as /ildrea be 
deprived of the advantages of a gover-ess, was in th orit 
habit of discoursing frequently and not without odviow true 


satisfaction on the length of his fibula.” lief 

(1) I don’t know whether Mr. Nathan meant t» wha 
as in that sentence to be an adverb of time or a relativt tenc 
pronoun, or whether he made the common mistake of assux- h 


ing that both like and as are prepositions, I submitted tht into 
sentence to several persons. ‘They disagreed over the it fror 
terpretation of it. Some held that Mr, Nathan had ir tiss 
serted an unnecessary and into the sentence and that, pror pea 
erly written, the sentence would read: “Gilbert Heming cani 
ham, like most fattish, socially impotent gentlemen slight In | 
ly past forty (who were) deprived of the advantages o bec 
a governess as (or, when they were) children, was in ‘ht I 
habit, etc.” Others held that Mr. Nathan had introduced wit 
two similes into the sentence, thus: “Gilbert Hemingha, a ty 
like most fattish, socially impotent gentlemen slightly chie 
forty and like ( or as are) children deprived of a gove™ fror 
ness, was, etc.” ‘ Mr 
(2) Let us take the first interpretation of the s* 
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tence to be the correct one. The simile assumes that it 
is a recognized fact that certain men past forty are in the 
habit of talking often and boastingly of their fibulas— 
which certainly is not true. There are no men generally 
known to talk about the length of their shanks (and it 
would be more natural for them to talk about the length 
of their shanks than about their fibulas) or even about the 
length of their tibias. The tibia is the more important of 
the shank bones and the length of the fibula corresponds 
in every leg with the length of the tibia. What end did 
Mr. Nathan seek to gain by the use of that false simile 
and the use of the word fibula? 

(3) I think I have read somewhere that the late Ward 
McAllister was “socially powerful,” so I suppose Mr. 
Nathan is privileged to coin the expression “socially im- 
potent.” But he is justified in doing so only if he gives 
us some indication of what he means by it. He does not 
and we are left to the conclusion that it is merely a harsh- 
sounding and ugly synonym for “socially negligible” or 
“socially unimportant.” So many millions of us are so- 
cially negligible without our being cut up about the fact 
that the expression has little force as a descriptive. 

(4) When he writes “children deprived of the ad- 
vantages of a governess,” I feel that, in the interest of 
clarity, he might better have worded it, “children deprived 
of the discipline (or instruction) of a governess,” be- 
cause the children enjoy the advantages, not the nurse; but, 
syntax apart, the expression is an example of that specious 
snobbery which often mars Mr. Nathan’s writings. I say 
“specious” snobbery, because there are forms of snobbery 
natural to the humblest people as well as to the most cul- 
tivated; they are unconscious displays of snobbery that are 
self-protective and inevitable; but Mr. Nathan’s implica- 
tion is that a child that has a governess acquires better 
manners than a child that is trained by its mother. That 
is the snobbery of cash money. It is cheap and blatant. 

The second sentence reads: “The topic never seemed 
to tire him, in fact, the length of his fibula appeared in his 
mind to be at one with his belief in his own superiority to 
the common run of his fellows and in its true mark of him 
as a sovereign animal.” ° 

Because of the faulty syntax of that sentence, involv- 
ing the use of the word appeared, it is not easy to guess 
what Mr. Nathan intended to say. He may mean, 
“.... the length of his fibula was to him evidence in 
support of his belief in his superiority to the common run 
of men,” or “. . . . the length of his fibula appeared to 
be associated in his mind with his belief in his superi- 
ority, etc.” or “his belief that a long fibula denotes the 
true mark of a sovereign animal was at one with his be- 
lief in his superiority to the common run of men.” But 
whatever he intended to say, he has not said it in the sen- 
tence I have quoted. 

Mr. Nathan’s aversion to repeating a word leads him 
into extravagant synonyms. In this same first paragraph 
from which I have been quoting, the fibula becomes osseous 
tissue; and pride in ancestry becomes, first, genealogical 
peacockery and later linear (sic) eminence. Now, tissue 
cannot be osseous and /inear is not a synonym for lineal. 
In the next paragraph, Hemingham's talk about his fibula 
becomes “Hemingham’s tibiofibular brio.” 

Let me quote two more sentences and then I am done 
with Mr, Nathan’s style. One of them reads: “There is 
a type of critic, currently promiscuous amongst us, whose 
chief delight lies in the isolation of various observations 
from their context.” The italics are mine. What ¢id 
Mr. Nathan mean when he wrote that word promiscuous? 
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Did he mean conspicuous, prominent, ubiquitous, or doesn’t 
he know what promiscuous means? There is a form of 
amnesia which causes people to say or write one word 
when they wish to use another that sounds vaguely like 
it. Sometimes Mr. Nathan writes as though he occasion- 
ally suffered from a mild attack of this ailment. Again, 
Mr. Nathan, in that second clause, really meant to write, 
“whose chief delight is to isolate various observations from 
their context,” because his own context shows that he 
means that the critic likes to do the isolating and not 
merely to see the isolation that someone else has performed. 

Lastly: “One can no more arbitrarily smouch a state- 
ment from its setting than one can genealogically smouch 
an egg from its hen. The critic who does so only proves 
hifmself a fool.” Doesn’t Mr. Nathan see that the second 
sentence flatly contradicts the first? He says that one 
can't do something and then says, in effect, that it is being 
done right along. Again, why arbitrarily and why gene- 
alogically? What, in the context, do those words mean? 
Are they, like the third element in the old conundrum, 
merely thrown in to make it harder? One can smouch 
an egg from a hen: I have done it; one has merely to put 
one’s hand into a nest where there are eggs a hen has 
laid, grasp an egg and withdraw one’s hand. But it is in- 
contestably true that one “cannot genealogically smouch 
an egg from its hen.” It is also incontestably true that 
one cannot orthographically swallow a maharaja through 
an escorial. 

By exercising greater care in composition, Mr. Nathan 
could easily eliminate from his work such flaws as 
those I have mentioned. But I, as one who for many years 
has owed much to Mr. Nathan for the pleasure and stimu- 
lation I have derived from his writings, am beginning to 
wonder whether or not Mr. Nathan will ever be able to 
do anything about that split personality of his which has 
been responsible for his failure to develop, in any appreci- 
able degree, during the past ten years. In Mr. Nathan we 
have on the one hand a serious student of life and esthetics, 
a brilliant mind quick to see the absurdity of certain ideas 
solemnly accepted by his critical colleagues, a man of 
profound intellectual integrity, and a courageous critic 
with a sound sense of values; and on the other hand we 
have the Broadway epicure prattling of rare wines and 
cordials, the comic writer relying for laughs upon refer- 
ences to the “sitspot,” and the competent old-style wit reel- 
ing off yards and yards of epigrams in the vein of the Yel- 
low Nineties. And the one is constantly being obscured and 
defeated by the other. 

“Monks Are Monks” was a source of real annoyance to 
me. I resented it in the same way that I have resented 
a poor performance by a favorite actor, a performance 
wherein the actor was shirking his work. Hitherto Mr. 
Nathan has collected the best of his pieces which have ap- 
peared in magazines, edited them and made a book out of 
them. In “Monks Are Monks” he has collected these 
magazine pieces as usual, but has used them as dialogue 
in a makeshift framework of narrative. The narrative re- 
counts the vain efforts of a young woman, with leanings 
toward literary men, to lose her virginity to one of them. 
Mr. Nathan presents us in turn with several grotesque 
caricatures of writers who spout George Jean Nathanisms 
to her by the hour but fail to oblige her. One of them 
is the mouthpiece for a sentence which runs to over 1,500 
words in length. 

Mr. Nathan calls this makeshift means of utilizing his 
old magazine paragraphs a work of criticobiografiction, a 
word he has evolved, he says, to describe a literary work 
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which is neither criticism, nor biography, nor fiction, but a 
combination of the three. Furthermore, we learn that 
“through the eyes of the central character we are presented 
with pictures of various conspicuous and representative 
characters in the American arts and of their philosophies 
and personal peculiarities.” 

We are presented with nothing of the kind. If, in per- 
mitting his book to be thus described on the jacket, Mr. 
Nathan is indulging in a hoax, he should be rebuked. If 
he believes that his book is as it is described, Nathan 
the critic has lost much of his sense of values. His 
caricatures of himself and Mencken in the figures, Morton 
and Norton, are faintly reminiscent of Rube Goldberg’s 
“Mike and Ike, They Look Alike.” It is curious, though, 
that even here he should permit Mr. Mencken to speak 
in the written style of George Jean Nathan. The ex- 
perience of his heroine, says Mr. Nathan, taught her what 
was wrong with American literature .... Perhaps, 
perhaps, Burton Rascog. 


George Henry Boker 


Sonnets, a Sequence on Profane Love, by George Henry 
Boker. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
173 pages. $2. 

Nydia: A Tragic Play, by George Henry Boker. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 102 pages. $2. 


T IS far too early to expect anything like a fair criticism 

of the body of poetry written by Americans during the 
first one hundred and fifty years of the republic. No one 
has yet set it down, for example, that the bulk of Whit- 
man’s poetry simply isn’t poetry, no matter how great it 
may be as “stuff”; and Poe’s great “place” today is due 
perhaps more to a reaction from such criticism as Emerson’; 
and Lowell’s than to a really intelligent appreciation of his 
exceedingly fine art. Formerly great names have become 
merely pegs to hang gibes upon, and the very harmony of 
it all is the harmony of a flock of sheep. Lesser names 


have disappeared altogether under the-weight of dead repu- ~ 


tations, where they will safely wait for a later generation 
to revive them. Into this negation of criticism Professor 
Bradley of the University of Pennsylvania has had the 
courage to toss two Volumes of newly discovered verse by 
a forgotten worthy of “those days”—though he seems to 
me, by generous over-praise, perhaps to confuse our faculties 
still more and to challenge a darker oblivion for his poet. 
“Major” is a hard and dangerous word to use of any poct, 
however recently dead, and, as a poet, Boker has. been con- 
siderably dead for some time. It is surely too bad to put 
upon him now, when he is helpless, a label which he so 
fortunately missed during his life. 

George Boker had a considerable vogue, during the 
middle decades of the last century, as a lyric poet, and the 
“Dirge for a Soldier” quite steadily held its place in the 
anthologies until the recent abolition of war made its sub- 
ject repellent to our more advanced minds. His sonnets 
were “placed,” by sound contemporary criticism, as “second 
only to Longfellow’s,” among the Americans. With his 
plays and especially with “Francesca da Rimini,” he 
achieved something almost like fame. Perhaps he deserved 
his vogue and his fame. Born in Philadelphia, graduated 
from Princeton, and with little, if any, of the moral 
earnestness so necessary then to a poet’s outfit, he escaped 
the “greatness” which was thrust so heavily upon his New 
England predecessors and contemporaries. He did, to be 
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Shine, welll alk te cute tad etna clevbre with Taylor 


and Stoddard, write a certain amount of “noble” ve; 


labored, high-falutin rhetoric with cracked echoes in it 


romantic English masters; but it was decidedly not +, 
nobleness that ne areca gm and =: at Cambridge 
and pas rggn eed nor was it the Sunday School Opportunis 
that could a good ballad or idyll with a ‘ ‘thanks ty 
thee, for hus Serie Wiis eas Chaclid™ j GHGs wes i incapablg 
of lines like Taylor’s immensely popular couplet: 

The noblest are the tenderest 

The loving are the daring, 


which meant so much and mean so little. 

No; one looks in vain through the “Collected Poems anj 
Plays” of 1856 for excessive sensibility, or for the stand. 
ardized morality which was to be so largely responsible 
for the cynical neglect of later generations. There 2, 
ballads, chiefly European in source; lyrics of a jaunty kind, 
never too seriously conceived or too creakingly contrived; 
and there are sonnets—the sonnets which were, and pred 
ably still are, “second only to Longfellow’s.” His “Poetry 
is written; but strange to say, it has an old-fashione 
melody of its own, quite simple, but deftly set. Melancholy 
is as far to seck as morality. Even the “gay maiden’ down 
at the mill, who came to no good end, laments her harj 
luck, it seems, rather than the loss of her virtue. Ther 
is something quite debonair about it all. 

So it is not a surprise to read of Boker that during his 
college days he greatly admired the “courtly” pocts of the 
seventeenth century. He himself gives, in an earlier poem, 
not reprinted, a list of these: Etherege, Dorset, Bucking. 
ham, “licentious Rochester,” Sedley, Suckling: surely , 
strange enough array of poets to find on an undergraduate’; 
shelves (and in his mind) in the Nassau Hall of the year 


1838-1842! He does not borrow from them, nor sedw- | 


lously ape them, but it is much in their spirit that he 
touches his lute, or whatever was the instrument proper 
to the occasion. There is no sound of the American cagle 
He resented violently the suggestion that, as an American 
poet, he was chained to American subjects. “N ature’ 
plays no part in his verse. The peewit, the chinquapin, the 
chickadee, the katydid, offer no internal evidence as to this 
man’s nationality, nor is there any scent of sassafras nor 
sheen of sumach between the covers of his volumes. |i the 
lark sings in “Anne Boleyn” or the nightingale in ‘!'ra- 
cesca da Rimini,” it is not done in the way of nature, but 
supernaturally, as it might have been suggested by sctting 
or properties. There is precious little here of what wa 
later to be known as bunk. 


But even dearér to his soul than the “courtly” pos 


were the Elizabethan playwrights, and there lay his great 
ambition—to be second to no one, not even Longiellow, 
among the Americans, And there is nothing debonair in 
his efforts as a dramatist. This is all serious—even mon 
serious than the “noble” poetry of his odes. It is writtea 
that he “spouted” long passages of Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe and the rest to his admiring fellow students at Princ 
ton; and the expected “echoes” ring clearly enough in the 


plays written very soon after his graduation. “She could 


read and was a great diviner, with a beard that would mais 
two of yours, She told fortunes by the way a cat jumped 
or a sparrow flew.” So runs his prose, which is not ‘0: 
going” for a boy in the days before the god of boy-wor 
ders was born, Occasionally the verse runs too close to tht 
original, as 


And sometimes in the dead and hush of night. . .- 
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and 


O, then prepare your ewes to hear a tale 
Shall shake your souls 


and (addressing the storm) 


Roar on, roar on! I'll plunge my arm 
in blood... 


and (finally) 
Tread softly... . Here is death! 


Nevertheless these plays, “Calaynos,” “Anne Boleyn,” 
“Leonor de Guzman” are not mere pinchbeck and pastiche. 
They are carefully considered, consistently built up and 
logically concluded ; and the characters Calvinistically “live 
and move and have their being” in their own world, the 
world of poetic drama. Finally, in “Francesca da Rimini,” 
the echoes have been muted: the dramatist has got himself 
a style of his own, and, however inferior it may be as 
poetry, as a play it seems to me better than any “poetic” 
drama of the great Victorians. Not high praise, perhaps. 
But “Francesca da Rimini,” compared with other Ameri- 
can plays of that time, almost justifies Professor Bradley 
in his otherwise extravagant judgment. 

The Civil War turned Boker, for the occasion, into a 
writer of patriotic verse, and the “Poems of the War” of 
1867 contains the “Dirge” and the “Black Regiment” and 
“Cavalry Sheridan,” all of which were popular for the next 
decade. But he became dissatisfied with his career as a 
dramatist—in fact, with the whole literary business—and 
published only two volumes during the last twenty years 
of his life. Under President Grant he became one of those 
literary diplomats with whom our politicians were wont 
to emphasize from time to time the illiteracy of the rest. 
From Constantinople he moved on to Petersburg, finally 
returning to Philadelphia, the diplomat rather than the 
poet, a figure in “society” rather than in literature. Then 
—~—1890—he died, and seemingly there was an end of him. 
The numerous books on American literature give him short 
shrift—Barrett Wendell’s none at all. The plays, in spite 
of revivals, went the way of all poetic drama; the sonnets 
were left out of the newer anthologies (although Mr. 
Squire reprinted two of them a year or so ago in the Lon- 
don Mercury); only the “Dirge” was left sonorously to 
carry on his name to those of the younger generations 
whose taste in poetry runs to “pre-war stuff.” Philadelphia, 
basking in the patronage of Walt Whitman, who occasion- 
ally crossed the Camden ferry, but did not celebrate it in 
song, forgot Boker and his “Plays and Poems.” Princeton, 
all ears for her politicians and parsons, had, to all intents 
and purposes, never heard of her poet. 

Boker’s earlier volumes are more or less rarities, long out 
of print. While the Cary sisters and Lucy Larcom, Tay- 
lor and Trowbridge, were being “garnered” into “House- 
hold” or other editions, he remained a rank outsider, un- 
collected, unconsidered, and, probably for his lack of moral 
tone, “unaneled.” And now, forty years after his death, 
come these two new volumes of his verse—a book of son- 
nets and a play, part of a great “find” by Professor Brad- 
ley when he was gathering material for his recent excel- 
lent “Life” of Boker. They have been reverently prepared 
for publication and are enthusiastically prefaced and in- 
troduced—too reverently, too enthusiastically, indeed, for 
the profane and cynical age in which we life. The ghost 
of irony (which died with Anatole France) still struts 
about among us, with a fiendish hunger for phrases like 
Professor Bradley’s. And, in truth, there is a suggestion 
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of a high-toned Hollywood about them. They might ser 
well enough to introduce a poet forgotten since 1690, by 
for one forgotten since only 1890 they smack of Unreality 
With his preliminary flourish, his “press,” he handicap; the 
serious critic, who feels let down when the show beging, 
We have discovered that there was no greatness be{o;, our 
own; and phrases like a “major work” are apt ¢o seem 
ridiculous even when applied to a real major, whl, to 
speak of the “greatest of Boker’s works” is to date and 
damn Boker. 

For with the best will in the world to solidify P,,, 
fessor Bradley's enthusiasm into sober statement, | ¢2, 
find nothing “great” in “Nydia,” this readable, admirable 
dramatization of the central situation in the “Last Day, 
of Pompeii.” The language may owe nothing, as Pr 
fessor Bradley says, to the “euphuistic elegance” of Lo;4 
Lytton. “Thous” and “thees” and second person singular 
are pleasantly absent. The style is generally compact anj 
simple—at times almost colloquial. But it is not a grex 
style, and poetic drama needs at least the excuse of 2 styl¢, 


. Such passages as this: 


: My own, I hoped 
To give this lovely evening to ourselves. 
See how the moonlight glimmers on the bay 
Clinging to every wavelet’s little crest 
As though she loved to make it beautiful. . . 


(Sit, Jessica!) and 


Gladly, gladly 
Would I change places with my murdered friend 
To give him back to life. . . . 


are neither fish, flesh, nor good red poetry; and in Glau. 
cus’s final speech: 


Lift her with reverence. Her dust must lie 
Beneath the sunshine of her native land. 
She was compounded of the flowers she loved. ... 


is it not there, once more, we hear the young George 
Boker who “spouted” the Elizabethans to appreciative 
friends in his room in Nassau Hall, circa 1840? 1 know 
I am unfair to the poet, for the lines read well, and, per 
sonally, I am no stickler against echoes and clichés; but 
Professor Bradley has been unfair to begin with, with his 
easy “greatest” challenging the gods themselves: The 
“play” is another matter. Whether Laurence Barrett 
could have made it “go”—or not—I can’t presume to s2y; 
but surely it would need a fairly “old-time” set to put it oa 
now. 

But it is the enormous cycle of three hundred and tlur 
teen sonnet which suffers most from such enthusiastic 
praise. It is here our judgment must be nicer in deciding 
between major and minor—if we are using such terms a 
all. For the sonnets are better poetry than the play is; 
they are uniquely frank “among the Americans” o! the 
reticent century; they are of excellent form; they are a0- 
tobiographical with the added aroma of scandal, courtly 
scandal; but they do not seem to me “major” for al! that. 
There are too many words for the emotion; too many 
sonnets for the fable, and as it is definitely the fable that 
most of the time counts, the fable should not be lost in 
uninspired reflection. On the other hand, many of them 
follow too closely upon the experience. The memories art 
too vivid for imagination to work freely with them. 1” 
often the diction breaks down under the’ necessity of \0- 
mediate use. And, finally, there is little molding of «mo 
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River House 
by Stark Young 


associate editor, “The New Republic,” 
and author of “Heaven Trees,” “The 
Torches Flare,’ “Encaustics,” etc. 


The new novel of this American 
artist treats of conflicting ideas and 
ideals and is written in a style which 
New Republic readers recognize as 
always distinguished and beautiful. 
The background is the new South, the 
characters of both the new and old 
generations. Its many anecdotes have 
the charm that distinguished “Heaven 
Trees,” and the story is keenly char- 
acterized and unflagging in its in- 
terest. $2.50 
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I Thought of 
Daisy 


by Edmund Wilson, Jr. 


author of “Discordant Encounters,” 
“Poets, Farewell!” etc., and associate 


editor of “The New Republic.” 


Edmund Wilson, Jr., well known 
to the circle-of New Republic read- 
ers, will gain many new admirers by 
this novel, a story of a writer and of 
the two girls who most influence his 
life, a poetess and a chorus-girl. The 
background is “the great days” of 
Greenwich Village after the War. 
The New York Sun says the book is 
“full of interesting ideas and sharp 
observations; it contains a good deal 
of excellent humor and the character- 
ization is notable.” $2.50 
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tion and fable and reflection into perfect phrase, which 
is the business of the great sonnet, be it amorous or pious 
or merely political. 


In these sonnets, Boker celebrates his “illicit” love-affairs, | 


three of them on end, beginning, as Professor Bradley 
points out, with the lady who had already been celebrated 
in the sonnets of 1856—second only to Longfellow’s! It’s 
the “private life of our own dear Queen” as compared 
with Cleopatra’s, all over again! Boston had published 
the “Plays and Poems” in 1856. What Boston then would 
have done with this book teases us out of thought. Ameri- 
can poetry had suffered long under Poe's scandal of drunk- 
enness; was soon to suffer more acutely under Whitman’s 
incredible vices. This “courtly” scandale (no vulgar 
scandal), this belated affair of the Restoration, would have 
been too much for Poetry, whose High Court was still, it 
must be remembered, in Boston, with excursions to the 
suburbs. 

From his first meeting with the lady of the first and by 
far the longest of the “affairs,” when he stood “abashed” 
(his own word) in her presence, we follow the fears and 
fancies, the reverence and vague desires of youth, until 
passion grows too strong for propriety and physical con- 
summation becomes the only end, Beatrice and Laura 
figure amiably in later sonnets, but these lines were written 
of no dream-lady, no shadow-love, no symbol: 


If she should give me all I ask of her, 

The virgin-treasure of her modest love, 

If lip to lip in eager frenzy clove, 

And limb with limb should palpitate and stir 
In that wild struggle. . 


And it was not written by callow youth, blatant over new 
sensations, nor by some sexless expert in sensuality. It is 
fairly robust, undisguised, of the days before Freud. It 
antedates the “Fleshly School of Poetry” by a pious decade. 
And six (too many) sonnets further on, there is no longer 
an “if” in the way: 


O, I have touched the blazing crown of bliss. . . 
Yes, I have charter, under Jove’s own seal, 

To play the madman, crazed with mere delight; 
For my ecstatic days before me wheel 

Like linked Bacchantes. . . . 


It must be remembered that there was a Gemma to this 
very different Beatrice! 

On several occasions the poet deplores separation from 
his lady. Prying eyes and malicious tongues were busy. 
The lady. fled, and the poet became inconsistent. He 
speaks of “sin,” his sin, in much the tone of the gay maiden 
at the mill, but praises his lady’s chastity above the chas- 
tity of those who have never sinned. And this in Phila- 
delphia, 4nno Domini 1860, or thereabouts! He plays 
sentimentally with the fear of the lady’s death; he protests 
when she denounces his love as merely physical, and naively 
gives himself away in the very terms of his protest. There 
are literary sonnets, wherein Greek deities participate, or 
Dante and Petrarch are summoned from the Deep. He 
writes of his “art,” of his lute—of the latter once, to this 
grim purpose: 


If sorry music on this lute were played, 

And someone told you Cleopatra’s skull 

Was fashioned to this chamber, round and full, 
And this long neek of Helen’s thigh was made; 
Each key was graven, and each fret inlaid 
From bones of beauties, whose caress could lull 
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The Grecian madman or the Tudor bull, 
And re Da strings were Rosamund’; goli 
Tal a . 


I lose my balance over that, and hold up my hands. Coif 
any other American have done that in the 1860';_,y 
would he if he could? 

The first affair lasts through fifteen years and ty 
hundred and twenty-eight sonnets, but long before thay 
“things” have begun to change, until we come to “, +h;, 
we once called love.” It is sonnet two hundred aj 
twenty-nine, carefully dated, March 21, 1867. . 


And all thy praise was blurred with one great blang 
And all thy beauty was a snare to dread, 
And all of love that lasted was its shame. 


We have followed him through many years and many 
sonnets, and this is as near as he comes to Philosophy—j, 
spite of much philosophizing. I turn to that other sonng 
which signalizes the end of a love: 


Thus piteously Love closed what he begat. . . . 


October 9, 199 


which had to do with “two rapid falcons in a snare cop. 
demned co do the flitting of a bat. . .” Boker’s is a goo} 
sonnet, but if we say “great” we lack praise for the other, 

The other affairs are briefer both in time and in sonnets, 
The second lady was obviously a “transient,” and the poet 
does little more than catalogue her physical charms—her 
eyes, her “classic” brow, her hair. . . . Even here the 
poet (now also a diplomat) would eat his cake and have 
it, too. . . 


If it be sin as rigid men aver 
To love as we have loved, above the law 
That sanctions living 


he begins one sonnet, and later comes back upon }imself 
with: 


I will not have our holy love profaned 
By that untruth which slanders as impure 
The rites we keep. . . 


It is only fair to note that this is dated 1871. The lover 
is forty-eight, the lady a lady of Paris. But ten years later 
he writes of a third lady: 


I bend and kiss thee: ’tis a little thing; 
Thousands have between us, and God grant 
That nectorous sip our lips may never want... . 


It is time to cry “tut” to this wayward Victorian. The 
last sonnet of all is dated February 26, 1887. 

It is a remarkable volume, and Professor Bradley ha 
done his work so well that in the end I almost agree with 
him. But not quite. I wish the later loves away; [ wish 
there had been less of all of it. Let Philadelphia, the older 
lot, simmer a while over this age-old scandal. Let Prince 
ton judge him—teleologically. This will take half a cer 
tury. Then let us have our “complete” Boker, all in hand- 
some volumes like these, when we no longer have the bunk 
of our present debunkers to obscure our insight. Thea 
perhaps we can put Boker where he really belongs, g2"t 
him his “considerable reputation” as a lyric poet, his !itt!e 
less than fame as a dramatist. But I fear that as 2 so” 
neteer we dare not any longer compare him with the ‘pure 


and beneficent” Longfellow. . . 
F. C. MacponaLp. 
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An important biography which reveals Jefferson 
as the only original political thinker 
America has produced 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: 


The Apostie of Americanism 
By GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Chinard, who has written several 
studies of Jefferson from various angles, 
now presents a complete, well-rounded, and 
eminently readable account of Jefferson's 
public and private life.and the development 
of his ideas and principles. It has remained 
for a French professor in an American university to show 
that Jefferson, despite his long residence in France, was 
practically uninfluenced by French ideas. 

The author follows Jefferson’s career as a statesman, 
through his presidency, to his last days at Monticello. He 
has searched through thousands of unpublished Jefferson 
manuscripts, finding many that threw new light on his 
encyclopedic mind. 548 pages. With 8 illustrations. $5.00 





LIFE AND LABOR 
IN THE OLD SOUTH 
By Uirich B. Phillios 

This vivid his- 
tory, awarded the 

rize offered by 

ittle, Brown and 
Company for the 
best unpublished 
work on American 
history, “is as full of entertain- 
ment as it is of meat. An amaz- 
ing lot of facts new to al of us 
are ced in perspective with 
the facts known to most of us.” 





—The New York Times. With 
45 illustrations, 4 maps. $4.00 


é 
TWILL BE GOOD:” 
By Dion Clayton Caithroe 
“I Will Be Good!” declared 
young Queen Victoria as she 
ascended the throne. Mr. Cal- 
throp presents delightful vig- 
nettes of life in England during 
herr —eatirical, understand- 
ing and vivid. With numerous 
line drawings by Maud Tindal 
Atkinson. $3.50 


y 
By Kinasiey Martin 

A lecturer at the London 
School of Economics traces the 
way in which the ideas of de- 
mocracy and progress were for- 
mulated in eighteenth-century 
France, and aims to clear away 
some of the confusion about 
these widely challenged ideas. 
$4.50 


set BRM The Brilliant and Distinguished Sequel 
to JALNA=—the Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize Novel — 


WHITEOAKS 
«(| OF JALNA 
By 


In this new story of the White- 
oak family you will again meet 





Boston 


You will find it even more dramatic 
“Jalna” in its revelation of fascinating intrigues 
and the clash of distinct personalities. 

: Gertrude Atherton says: ‘I found ‘Whiteoaks 
of Jalna’ even more interesting than ‘Jalna’, 
and no one could say more than that. To my 
mind those are two of the finest novels ever 
published in America.” SS5Sth Thousand! §2.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers. Send for « copy of our complete A t of New Books for che Autuma 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


BRITISH PLAYS 
FROM THE 
RESTORATION 
TO 1820 


Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses 


“These two volumes are some- 
thing more than reprinted texts 
of eighteen famous plays Their 
editor contributes, in addition to 
a general preface, an introduc- 
tion to the work of each drama- 
tist, a general discussion of the 
‘Dramatists of the Comedy of 
Manners,’ and a bibliography 
Facsimiles of Utle pages, and 
excellent reproductions of por- 
traits, give added value.” —The 
Boston Transcript. With 73 il- 
lustrations. 2 volumes. $12.50 
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a tion for women; Eden, 
poet and ; Alayne, his FRANCE: A Short 
disillusioned wife ; Finch; History 
the lover of the land, and little Wakefield. By Renry Dwight Sedawick mon world. 


“Mr. Sedgwick chooses his 

terial with fine selectiveness, 
composes it with excellent em- 
phasis and writes with ease, 
charm and pictorial power. His 
history is an informing presenta- 
tion and a work of art."—The 


Springfield Republican. An At- 
lantic Book. With 12 Ulustrations 
end a map. $3.50 





Penetrating criticism interwoven with 
sound psychology in a remarkably well 
written and engaging biography 


HAW THORNE 


NEWTON ARVIN 


Of all American authors, no 
one is more individual, more 
appealing to a biographer, or 
more engaging to the student of 
American life and letters than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Arvin 
has analyzed both the man and 
his works, showing how his characters grew out 
of his own subconscious and how they illuminate 
the man's own inner and futile struggles to ad- 

















just himself to the common thoughts of a com- 


All the usual facts of a biography ~Hawthorne's 
career at both Boston and Salem custom houses, 
his marriage, his various places of abode, his 
consulship in England and his travels abroad— 
have their place in the book, but the most vale- 
able and individual 
is his understanding of the man and his 

ciation of his work. With 12 illustrations. $3.50 
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As Universes Go 


The Universe around Us, by Sir James Jeans. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 331 pages. $4.50. 


LATO, in picturing human ignorance, describes a 


cavern in which captives are fettered in such a way- 


that they can see only a wall, upon which the shadows 
of men and animals are projected by a distant fire. The 
difficulties that men in such a situation would encounter 
in formulating a conception of the world beyond the cav- 
ern are comparable to the difficulties that beset the scientist 
in his attempt to form a picture of the universe which shall 
be self-consistent and complete. The shadows on his walls 
bear an even fainter resemblance to their prototypes, and 
space and time collaborate to obscure their significance. 
Only tireless perseverance and inexhaustible ingenuity can 
serve to reconstruct scientific reality from the shadow-show 
of appearance. And the same danger threatens both the 
scientist and Plato’s captives: that the result of their 
thought and investigation may be merely a science of 
shadows—or meter readings—with no ascertainable rela- 
tionship to ultimate reality. 

An increasing fear that this may be true has been notice- 
able recently among certain scientists. It seems to trouble 
them, despite the fact that science has formally renounced 
the attempt to describe ultimate reality and is supposedly 
confining itself to an attempt at a self-consistent interpre- 
tation of meter-readings. 

Probably it is not in their roles as scientists that this 
doubt haunts them, but in their self-appointed task as philos- 
ophers. It is, perhaps, natural that the scientist, whose 
specialized knowledge is so much more extensive than that 
of other men, should consider himself best fitted to philoso- 
phize. But the result is seldom very convincing. Edding- 
ton in “The Nature of the Physical World” interspersed 
his brilliant exposition of ‘modern physics with fragments 
of a half-dozen philosophical positions before finally and 
amazingly going Quaker. 

Sir James Jeans is much more cautious in his excur- 
sions into metaphysics. He makes no attempt to deduce 
free-will from the vagaries of quanta, and he is scrupulous 
in warning the reader of the tentative and unsupported 
nature of such conjectures as he does give. Here are his 
speculations about the meaning and place of life in the 
universe: 


We can only guess at the meaning of this life which, 
to all appearances, is so rare. Is it the final climax 
towards which the whole creation moves, for which 
millions of millions of years of transformation of mat- 
ter in uninhabited stars and nebulz, and of the waste 
of radiation in desert space, have been only an in- 
credibly extravagant preparation? Or is it a mere 
accidental and -possibly quite unimportant by-product 
of natural processes, which have some other and more 
stupendous end in view? Or, to glance at a still more 
modest line of thought, must we regard it as some- 
thing in the nature of a disease, which affects matter 
in its old age when it has lost the high temperature 
and capacity for generating high frequency radiation 
with which younger and more vigorous matter would 
at once destroy life? Or, throwing humility aside, 
shall we venture to imagine that it is the only reality, 
which creates, instead of being created by, the colos- 
sal masses of the stars and nebule and the almost 
inconceivably long vistas of astronomical time? 


Here, certainly, is wide enough choice to suit everyone. 
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But despite Sir James’s diffidence in giving his own vi 
one feels throughout the book a certain air of surpri, 
not detecting God’s finger on the needle of the meter. 

The professional scientist turned amateur Philosopher 
a disquieting sight. ‘There seems to be an cstabjical 
tradition, however, that this must be a part of every p, 
ular book on science. No doubt it is a legacy from the |, 
century. The price, however, is a small one to Day fag 
non-technical books from the pens of men who can speak 
for science with authority. No one would hesitate to tray 
the collected works of a hundred second-class popularizey 
of second-hand knowledge for one chapter by Eddingtog 
or Jeans. 

“The Universe around Us” is even more stirring to th 
imagination than Eddington’s “The Nature of the Physicg 
World,” and it is an easier book for the layman. No y. 
tempt is made to explain in detail the more recondite x. 
pects of astronomy. The descriptions given of the Finsteig 
Theory and Schrédinger’s wave theory of the clectrog 
are models of lucidity and are nicely measured to the jp. 
telligence of the reader who has no specialized know. 
edge. 

By adhering to this method throughout, Jeans has ma 
aged to give an amazingly complete picture of the univerg 
as it appears to the astronomer, without in any way straip. 
ing his reader’s attention. Of course, more than astronomy 
enters into it: physics, geology, chemistry and pure mathe. 
matics each contributes its share. Whenever possible, ds 
batable questions have been approached from an histori. 
cal point of view, so that the book moves forward lik 
a story. 

And it is an exciting story that Jeans has to tell. It 
is the account of an exploration and survey of the univers 
undertaken by creatures confined to the periphery of an 
insignificant satellite which dances attendance upon a very 
undistinguished star. It is the story of a process of paticat 
measuring pushed farther and farther into space until the 
magnitudes involved have ceased to have any possible mean- 
ing in human terms. Indeed, the very model de. 
scribed by Jeans—in which the earth’s orbit is reduced to 
the size of a pinhead—becomes unimaginable, for it would 
have to extend over four million miles in order to include, 
on this scale, all the known stars and nebula. That would 
represent a distance of 140 million light years. From a 
astronomical viewpoint, this is the picture we get: 


For all but a sooth part of its long journey, the 
light by which we see this remotest of visible nebulz 
traveled towards an earth uninhabited by man. Just a 
it was about to arrive, life sprang into being on the 
earth and built telescopes to receive it. 


But that by no means represents the entire extent of the 
universe. If Einstein’s original theory is right, it represents 
only about one part in 1,000,000,000, Should we ever 
build telescopes large enough to show us our sun in the 
midnight zenith—as on Einstein’s theory is possibl:—we 
shall be looking at light that left the sun about 500,000 
million years ago—ages before that wandering star which 
is the anonymous sire of the earth passed close to the sun 
and fathered her brood of planets. 

Perhaps the most interesting and certainly the most novel 
parts of the book are those in which Jeans describes the 
findings in the field in which he is preéminent—that of 
mathematical analysis, He tells how equipartition of ¢0- 
ergy, a theory invented to explain the behavior of gases, has 
proved useful in determining the ages of binary stars; how 
an investigation of the inherent stability of stars of various 
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America’s tribute to Donn 
Byrne’s last and greatest novel. 
FIELD OF HONOR Is now a best-seller 
everywhere. The tremendous popularity 
of this fiery romance of the Napoleonic 
era is America’s tribute to the genius 









One man’s battle 
against a River Su- 
preme. A Stirring 
novel of China. $2.50 


MAVERICKS 








of Donn Byrne. 








The BLACK 
GALE 


By SAMUEL 
SHELLABARGER 
A subtle and sophis- 
ticated story of a 
modern Casanova 
and his loves. $2.50 


NO TO- 
MORROW 


By BRIGIT PATMORE 
A clever and high- 
strung story of a 
young generation 
morally at sea. $2.00 


MASTER OF 
MY FATE 


By HERSCHELT. MANUEL 


The facts of hunian 
behavior and how 
they can help the 
average man. $3.00 


WHY JANET 


SHAKSPERE 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
A wise and stimula- 
ting view of what 
Shakspere means to 
us today. Illus. $2.50 


FIELD of HONOR 
By DONN BYRNE 


Author of “Messer Marco 
Polo,”” “Hangman’s 
House,” etc. 






$2.50 By WALT COBURN 


A rollicking tale of 
the Montana cattle 
ranges and a cow- 
boy’s love. $2.00 









He found 
' an enchanted 
isle In the South Seas 


With a rare sense of humor and no love 
for work, Bob Frisble turned South Sea 
trader and lived a lotus-life on Puka- 
Puka for five enchanted years. $3.50 


THE BOOK OF 
PUKA-PUKA 


By ROBERT DEAN FRISBIE 
Illustrated by MAHLON 
BLAINE 




















The BLADED 
BARRIER 


By JOSEPH B. AMES 


A fantastic story of 
the west by a master 
of adventure fiction. 

$2.00 


VALLEJO 
KITTY 


By ANN KNOX 


The story of a lady 
of easy virtue who 
made society bow 
before her. $2.50 





the Old South and the New 


Here In this charming story of the Old 
South, Marle Conway Oemler offers a 
new character—Johnny Reb—who Is In 
every way worthy of a place beside her 
immortal “Slippy McGee.” $2.50 


JOHNNY REB 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Author of “Sllppy McGee,” 
etc. 


High kicks and low 
life along New York’s 
“Main Stem” and in 
the “‘sticks.’’ $2.00 


EARLY 
REAPING 


By CALE YOUNG RICE 


Heredity and mis- 
mating and their in- 
fluence on one young 
man’s life. $2.50 


UNDER 
FIVE 
SULTANS 


By MARY MILLS PATRICK 
An astonishing rec- 
ord of fifty years 
of service In Turkey 
and the Balkans. 
Illus. $4.00 


The Story ofthe 
WEATHER 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Fascinating facts 
about the fickle at- 
mosphere and: Its 
Importance In every- 
day life. Illus. $2.50 
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HAWBUCKS 


A NEW NOVEL 
By John Masefield 


This is the first novel from the pen of John Mase- 
field in three years. He turns from the sea and 
adventure of Harker to a colorful panorama 
of rural England in the mid-Victorian period. A 
coterie of gay young blades, gallant and dash- 
ing, give continual movement to a picturesque 
scene. $2.50 


The WHIRLWIND The SUBTLE TRAIL 
By William Stearns Davis By Joseph Gollomb 


A master of historical romance tells a The “Goldfish,” detective extraordi- 
magnificent, quick-paced story of the nary, solves a fiendishly ingenious 
stirring days during the French Rev- murder through psychological 
olution. $2.50 methods. $2.00 


THE 






















The Labor 
Injunction 


By Felix Frankfurter 
and Nathaniel Greene 


A of the its 
tse in American industrial disputes 


The Shopping Book 


By William H. Baldwin 


Your Money’s Worth, delightful dis- 
turber of advertising sanctums, 
cleared the way for this practical buy- 
er’s guide—a handbook that will save 
you money and enable you to get qual- 
ity. $2.50 



















A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE 


By Charles Guignebert 







A notable interpretation of the French people which attempts to explain 
French life, culture and ideals in the light of history rather than to tell that 
history in infinite detail. 2 vols. $12.50 














The Modern Age in Two Best-Sellers 


A Prefaceto Morals Men and Machines 
By Walter Lippmann By Stuart Chase 


Two of America’s best critical minds have looked at current trends in our 
civilization and written books that are being read and discussed widely. 
$2.50 each 






Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion 


Edited by Jerome Davis 


This is a highly enlightening symposium of the opinions of labor leaders 
throughout the world, on the subject of labor and the church. Arthur Hender- 
son, Lenin, Trotzky, Arthur Crispien, Gandhi, Ernest H. Barker, James Simp- 
son, William Green, Andrew Pannell and many others have contri 


articles. 



























ing in a simlar time 
remarkable group of 
Haldane, Bertrand Rus 
original thinkers, auth 
subjects and masters of 


—Henry Hazlitt in{ 






















A. S. Eddi 


The Nature of 
Physical Wc 


Have you read this “prof 
fascinating book . . . this 
exposition of the modern 
Where Sir James Jeans cat 
conceptions of the universe, 
Eddington makes lucid the 
matter, time and space. 














Alfred North 












By the author of 


This is the most important ¢ 
contemporary philosophical 
scheme of cosmological ideas 
an adequate cosmology in \@ 
interconnections. 

Prices, Subje 
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The PRINCE 
of WALES 


An Intimate Biography 
By W. and L. Townsend 
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ers has now written about 
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Sun. Illustrated. $4.50 


freat Books 
CIENCE and the 


VotilNSEEN WORLD 

is ls perhaps the most strik- 
Proll discussion of science and 
this ith yet published in our age of 
em valuations, Standing on 
sda borderland between the spir- 


al and physical werlds, the 
thor endeavors to answer the 
the preme questions of human ex- 
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REALITY 


Modern World 
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pts to present a condensed 
rit meaning, and te elaborate 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General 

Sir George Aston 
This of the life of the great 
ead pn Pad was written by a dis- 
tin ed British officer, with the aid 
of Madame Foch and members of the 


Marshal’s staff who were intimately 
associated with him. $5.00 


John Masefield 
Collected Poems 


a first is all of ie Mase. 
's poetry, hitherto available only 
in many collections, is brought to- 


the first study of the Prince of Wales—the 
his life and a picture of the personality which 
made him one of the world’s best-known and most 
popular citizens. He emerges as a real human being. 
His principal private secretary has given his sanction 





$2.50 


FOUR - SQUARE 


By John Rathbone Oliver 
Author of Victim and Victor 
The same ‘qualities which led to the 
selection of “Victim and Victor” by 
the Pulitzer Novel Jury as the best 


of the year are to be found in this 
autobiography by Dr. Oliver. 
e $2.50 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Collected Poems 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s House 
are included in this complete collec- 
tion of Mr. Robinson’s poetry. 





ANI ~ ~ NEW YORK 


gether in a single complete vol- 
ume. $5.00 $5.00 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 
Already established as the greatest survey of English literature since Taine, 


this work is presented in a new one-volume edition, with a larger type face 
and new format. $7.50 


The New Encyclopedia of 


Music and Musicians 


Edited by Waldo S. Pratt 


A new revised edition of a standard reference work which should be in the 
library of a musician, professional or amateur, and anyone who has occa- 
o 


sion to use rmation about music or musicians. $5.00 
Churches of France VENICE and 
By Dorothy N. Arms HER ART 


Illustrations by 


By H. H. Powers 
John Taylor Arms 


An unusual blend of scholarship, 


RR. of exquisite pn Shey oa — understanding and charm marks 
of France by Mr. Arms. $20.00 this new travel and art book by 
Limited Edition $100.00 Dr. Powers. $5.00 
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sizes and temperatures has shown the reason for the ab- 
sence of stars in certain sections of the Russel diagram; 
and how, in a dozen other ways, this instrument has proved 
its worth. 

Jeans is emphatic in denying that there is evidence of 
cyclic birth and décay of stars. Stars, to be sure, are still 
being born in some of the nebule, but the matter in them 
is about the same age as all the matter in the universe. The 
stars are contemporaries moving along a common path from 
creation to extinction. Jeans sees no escape from the sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics. The universe is running 
down, and when the last quantum of energy has reached 
its state of minimum availability nothing but outside in- 
tervention could start the wheels going again. But that 
day is a distant one. If Jeans is right in his conjectures 
about the probable future of the earth, we are living in 
the very early dawn of civilization, with a future before 
us comparable, not to the past age of man, but to the total 
past age of the earth. 

Denver LINDLEY. 


Hero of Two Worlds 


La Fayette, by Brand Whitlock. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. Two vols. 972 pages. $10. 


HE MARQUIS de La Fayette’ is at last coming 

into his own. Once a great hero in both France 
and America, his fame steadily diminished until the World 
War. Overpraise in this country brought its natural re- 
action, and the glorification of the French Revolution 
abroad tended to belittle the reputation of a Frenchman 
who for good and sufficient reasons tried to escape into 
voluntary exile in 1792. 

General Pershing with his laconic “La Fayette, we 
are here” may be said to mark the turning of the tide, at 
least as far as this country is concerned. Within a year 
and a half, two biographies of La Fayette have been pub- 
lished, both excellent. In 1928 Mr. Sedgwick gave us a 
sympathetic and well balanced study of the eighteenth- 
century general, and this year Mr. Whitlock, at greater 
length but with equal charm, has written an exhaustive 
and well-nigh definitive biography. 

La Fayette was not a brilliant man. His innumerable 
portraits show that well enough, and his career is final 
proof. He was vain, ostentatious, and too much given to 
virtue. Mr. Mencken and Mr. Strachey would not care 
for him. Historians in general have sneered at him. Mr. 
Belloc has been quite nasty to the poor gentleman, and 
Mr. Belloc knows how to be nasty. Even that old patri- 
arch of American historical criticism, Morse Stephens 
writes of La Fayette as a kind of human peacock, un- 
stable in intellect and futile in action. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to find a more just and true appraisal of one 
who did his best not only to win our Revolutionary War 
but also to keep his own country on a steady and mod- 
erate course during the great revolution within her 
borders. 

La Fayette belongs to European history rather than to 
American. His work in this country was admirably done, 
but from a military point of view his services to the 
United States did not exceed thosc of Von Steuben, the 
Prussian, or Kosciuszko, the Pole. His career did not 
reach its climax until 1789. It was La Fayette, then, 
rather than Mirabeau, who held the_reins of authority as 
the French monarchy slid to destruction. He was the 


dashing soldier, the liberal noble who espoused the popu- 
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lar cause, the commandant of the national guard, the 
guardian of the new liberties, “the hero of two worlds.” 
Three years later he was in an Austrian prison, hated 
alike by Jacobin and émigré, and soon forgotten by 
both. 

The reasons for his fall are numerous. The queen 
would not be saved by the ex-nobleman, La Fayette. 


She hated him as only 2 woman could. He in turn hated 


the dissolute Mirabeau. He would not compound with 
knavery. He was too simple and too honest to play the 
trickster and to match plot with counterplot and cun- 
ning intrigue. He did not know how to deal with men, 
Traces of the old regime still could be smelt upon him, 
They could not be shed like titles of nobility. He re. 
mained, despite his clothes, de La Fayette. These are a 
few of the causes for his failure. 

He did try manfully to enforce “the Washington {or- 
mula of liberty within the law,” and possibly he might 
have won against all odds, had not the inept policy of his 
sovereign ruined all possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
He fled from France, but not to join the émigrés. His 
army would not march on Paris to rescue Louis from the 
mob. If he remained with it, his own neck would soon 
be severed. To escape to England seemed the one alter- 
native. The Austrians got him and put him in prison un- 
til he returned to France, a private citizen under Bona- 
parte. And such he stayed until the July revolution 
placed him in momentary power. The tragi-comedy of 
1830 was quickly played, with La Fayette in the leading 
role. Once more he failed, hoodwinked as ever by the 
worldly-wise, this time by pragmatic bankers rather than 
by pragmatic Jacobins. 

Judged by external standards of success, there is not 
much to say for La Fayette. But there are other stand- 
ards more important which the historian is apt to disre- 
gard. Weighed in their balance, the general is not merely 
a quixotic knight-errant. In defeat he was more of a 
hero than at the Yorktown surrender. He took the ignomin- 
ious road, knowing what men would say. He would fight 
neither against the revolution nor for it. He would neither 
support Bonaparte nor join in cabals against him. [n- 
stead, he calmly waited fifteen years for the Napoleonic 
storms to spend their force. La Fayette became a practis- 
ing pacifist. One wonders if he was not intelligent in so 
doing? 

Historians will note in sorrow an entire absence of 
footnotes in these two volumes. They will also justly 
criticize the author for failing to discuss at greater length 
the relations of La Fayette to the court, to Mirabeau and 
to the Jacobins. Watrter Puerrs Hai. 


—=} 








Contributors 
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| 
Artuur A, Scuiestncer, the author of “New Viewpoints 
in American History,” is a professor in the departincot | 
of History at Harvard University. } 
Burton Rascor, the critic, is the author of “A Bookman’s | 
Daybook,” associate editor of Plain Talk, and literary | 
F. C. Macvowarp is professor of English Literature 4 | 
Princeton University, and author of a book of vers¢, | 
“Devices and Desires.” | 
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THE MOST 


ANCIENT EAST 
by V. Gordon Childe 
The development of Eastern civiliza- 
tion from the earliest known life of 


prehistoric man to 3000 B,C, With 
many illustrations. $5 


CANADA AND THE 


UNITED STATES 
by Hugh L. Keenleyside 
The first adequate description of the 


unique relations between us and our 
best customer. With maps. $4 


THE REBELS 
by Alfred Neumann 
Auruor or The Devil 
History and mystery, the perfect mix- 
ture. A story of love and intrigue in 
the perilous days of the Carbonari. 
$2.50 


THE CHILD 
IN AMERICA 


BEHAVIOR PROPLEMS AND PRoGRAMS 


by William E. Thomas and 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas 


A most important discussion of the 
behavior difficulties of children and 
the various programs of experimenta- 
tion and treatment now in use. 


LYSISTRATA 
by Maurice Donnay 


A brilliant modern adaptation of 
Aristophanes’ classic. Edited, with a 
preface by George Jean Nathan. $2 


THE MODERN 


FAMILY 
by Ruth Reed 


The evolution of the family and its 
readjustment to such modern condi- 


- tions as the rise of the individual, the 


independence of woman and the mod- 
ern view of divorce $3 


RED CAVALRY 
by I. Babel 
Gripping realistic sketches of Cossack 
life told by the only Jew in the regi- 


ment. A great book from Soviet 
Russia. $2.50 


RECONSTRUCTING 
BEHAVIOR IN YOUTH 


A Srupy or Prostem CHILDREN 
in Foster Homes 
by William Healy, Edith M. Baylor, 


Augusta F, Bronner and 
- Prentice Murphy 


An unusual study of attempts to mod- 
ify undesirable behavior tendencies in 
children by placing them in foster 
homes. Based on 500 actual cases. $4 


KRISTIN 
LAVRANSDATTER 
by Sigrid Undset 


Winner of the Nobel Prize for 1928 
“,.. The best-liked book our judges 
have ever chosen.”—T he Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $3.50 


THE A. B. C. OF 
NERVES 
by D. F. Fraser-Harris, M.D. 


A simple and authoritative description 
of the nervous system in its relation 
to such phenomena as pain, sleep and 
dreams, $2.50 


FAREWELL TO 


PARADISE 
by Frank Thiess 
AurTuor oF Interlude 


How a childhood romance secretly 
bore to Wolf and Suzanne their first 
realization of love. $2 


ORIGIN 
THROUGH 


EVOLUTION 

by Nathan Fasten 
A popular survey of evolution and 
natural selection which brings Dar- 
win’s tlieories up-to-date. 
Illustrated. $4 
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whose names will surely appear in the literary histories of tomorrow. These are books that 


a well read person cannot overlook — hard 
gardens of great literature— the sort of boo 


children will some day read. Add them to your library now. 


GROWTH of the SOIL 
by Knut Hamsun 
$5, 2 volumes boxed 
$2.50 Lofoten ed. 1 volume 
$5 Holiday ed. merocco, 1 vol. 
$2 in a@ Pockei Edition 
ANGELS AND 
EARTHLY 
CREATURES 
by Elinor Wylie $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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THE THREE 
BLACK PENNYS 
by Joseph Hergesheimer 

$2.50 


$2.50 in the regular edition 
$3.50 im the Borzoi Classics 
$1 inthe Borzoi Pocket Books 


DEATH COMES FOR 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
by Willa Cather $2.50 $13.50 


Vol. 1 Summer 





perennials from the 
that your chilrden’s 


THE PEASANTS 
by Ladislas Reymont 


Vol. 2 Autumn 
Vol. 3 Winter 
Vol. 4 Spring 
$2.50 cach. ¢ vols. boxed, $10 


THE DECLINE OF 
THE WEST 

by Oswald Spengler 

2 volumes boxed 


Lipnatonet {/ 


PETER WHIFFLB 
by Carl Van Vechten $4 
llustrated, Gift Edition 


THE MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN 
by Thomas Mann 

$6, 2 vols. boxed $3.50 1 vol. 
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COUNTERFEITERS 
by André Gide $3 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, Archeology 


The Mind of the Savage, by Raoul Allier. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Indian Stories from the Pueblos, by Frank G. Applegate. Lippin- 
cott. $3.50. 

Studies of Savages and Sex, by Ernest Crawley. Dutton. $4. 

The Thinking Machine, by C. Judson Herrick. University of 
Chicago. $3. 

The Universe around Us, by James Jeans. Macmillan. $4. 

Are We Civilized? by Robert H. Lowie. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Fables of the Veldt, by F. W. T. Posselt. Oxford University. 
$2.50, 

Tales of the North American Indians, edited by Stith Thompson. 
Harvard University. $7.50. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


The Murals of Diego Rivera, by Ernestine Evans. Harcourt. $10. 

George Bellows: His Paintings, with an introduction by Robert 
Henri. Knopf. $15. 

Modern Architecture, by Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Payson and 
Clarke. $5. 

Art in America, by Suzanne LaFollette. Harper. $5. 

The City of Tomorrow, by Le Corbusier. Payson and Clarke, 
$7.50. 

Contemporary American Portrait Painters, by Cuthbert Lee. Nor- 
ton. $10. 

Art Studies, VII, compiled by Members of the Departments of 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Harvard 
University. $3.50. 

Leopold Survage and the Spatial Problem in Painting, by Samuel 
Putnam. Covici-Friede. $12. 

Projects in Design, by Stanislaus Szukalski. University of Chi- 
cago. $20. 

Modern Architecture, by Bruno Taut. Boni. $12. 

The New Arts, edited by Philip N. Youtz. Norton. 5$ vols. $6. 


Biography, Autobiography, . 
Reminiscences 


Simon Bolivar: South American Liberator, by Hildegarde Angell. 
Norton. $3. 

Queen Elizabeth, by Katharine Anthony. Knopf. $4. 

George V, by George Arthur. Cape and Smith. $5. 

Hawthorne, by Newton Arvin. Little, Brown, $3.50. 

Carry Nation: The Woman with the Hatchet, by Herbert As- 
bury. Knopf. $3. 

Marshal Foch, by George Grey Aston. Macmillan. $5. 

Tu Fu: The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet, edited by Florence 
Ayscough. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Euripides, by William N. Bates. University of Pennsylvania. $5. 

Hanna, by Thomas Beer. Knopf. $5. 

Richelieu, by Hilaire Belloc. Lippincott. $5. 

Daniel Webster, by Allan L. Benson. Cosmopolitan. $5. 

Ralph Rashleigh: The Adventures of an Outlaw, edited by the 
Earl of Birkenhead. Cape and Smith. $3.50. 

Twelve against the Gods, by William Bolitho. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $5. 

Mad Anthony Wayne, by Thomas Boyd. Scribner. $3.50. 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, by Harriet Connor Brown. 
Little, Brown. $3. 

Casanova Loved Her, by Bruno Brunelli. Liveright. $3.50. 


Goethe, by John Marie Carré. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Louis XI, by Pierre Champion. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist, by John Charpentier. Dodd, 
Mead. $5. : 

Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Americanism, by Gilbert 
Chinard. Little, Brown. $5. 

In the Evening of My Thought, by Georges Clemenceau. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 2 vols. $12.50. 

The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. Cosmopolitan. $3. 

Jefferson Davis; Political Soldier, by Elisabeth Brown Cutting, 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind, by Edwin Fran- 
den Dakin, Scribner. $5. 

Beaumarchais, by René Dalséme. Putnam. $5. 

Seven Irom Men, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt. $3. 

Edison: His Life and Inventions, by Frank Lewis Dyer, Thomas 
Cummerford Martin and William Henry Meadowcraft. Har- 
per. 2 vols, $10. 

Rutherford B. Hayes: Post-War Reformer, by H. J. Eckenrode, 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 

The Life of an Ordinary Woman, by Anne Ellis. Houghton 
Miffiin. $3.50. 

Life of John Keats, by Albert Erlande. Cape and Smith. $3. 

Victor Hugo, by Raymond Escholier. Payson and Clarke. $5. 

Franklin: The Apostle of Modern Times, by Bernard Fay. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $5. 

Life’s Ebb and Flow, by Frances, Countess of Warwick. Morrow. 
$5. 

Montaigne, by André Gide. Liveright. $5. 

Born to Be, by Taylor Gordon. Covici-Friede. $4. 

The Incredible Marquis: Alexandre Dumas, by Herbert Gorman. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $5. 

Albert, King of the Belgians, by Evelyn Graham. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

The Farington Diary, 1815-1821, edited by James Greig. Double- 
day. $7.50. 

The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $12.50. 

Eminent Asians: Six Great Personalities of the New East, by 
Josef W. Hall. Appleton. $5. 

Thomas Killigrew, by Alfred Harbage. University of Peno- 
sylvania. $3. 

Frederick the Great, by Werner Hegemann. Knopf. $5. 

The Peerless Leader: William Jennings Bryan, by Paxton Hib- 
ben and C. Hartley Grattan. Farrar and Rinehart. $5. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Politician and the Man, by Raymond 
Holden. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

George Washington, Vol. ITI, by Rupert Hughes. Morrow. $5. 

The Raven: The Life of Sam Houston, by Marquis James. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $5. 

George Harvey: A Passionate Patriot, by Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Stendhal, by Rudolph Kayser. Holt. $3. 

Midstream: My Later Life, by Helen Keller. Doubleday. $3. 

Walter Rathenau, by Count Harry Kessler. Harcourt. $5. 

Charlotte Bronté: A Psychological Study, by Rosamond Gras 
Langbridge. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Martin Luther: A Destiny, by Lucian Lebevre. Dutton. $3.50. 

Loki: The Life of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, by Jonathan Leonard. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

Childhood in Exile, by Shmarya Levin. Harcourt. $3.50. 

King Spider: A Life of Louis XI of France, by D, B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Coward-McCann. $5. 

George Washington, by Shelby Little. Minton, Balch. $5. 
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A 
CHERI 
by COLETTE 


Since George Sand, Colette is the greatest 
woman writer in France, and the most read 
there today. Cheri, the story of a gigolo and 
the gallant Woman of Fifty, is “a brilliant 
work of cheracter portrayal,”’ says Lewis 


Galantiere, “tragic in its implications but on 


‘the surface o comedy in @ genre new to us 
and full of « slightly macabre fascination.”’ 


Ten unusual illustrations 
by Herman 


JOHN 
HUSS 


by 
BENITO 
MUSSOLINI 


A dramotization of 
the great Swiss re- 
ligtous reformer’s 


goes 
far te explain his 


feelings on religious 
questions as expres- 
sed in his Vatican 
agreement. 


$2.00 nst th 
mate 


SUZY FALLS OFF 
b 
CECIL BARR 


Paris—the playground of the World 
—and two girls. from Broadway 
who don’t miss a trick. Good fun 
and thrills make this novel a diver- 
sion which one friend will recom- 
mend to another. $2.00 












rial volves: 


THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


by MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


*“An extrcordinary dnd unique novel.” 


—Isobel Paterson in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“Compares well with the greatest literary 
works of the century...grasps and holds the 
attention with a power that equals the pro- 
r of evil. Yet it is not evil, it is 
—The Argonaut 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 


AN 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF WORLD 
POETRY 


Edited by 
MARK VAN DOREN 


“Spans five thousand 
years from the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead 
to Edna &t. Vincent 
Milley’s sonnet on 
beauty, and the cir- 
cumference of the 
globe from japan to 
California.” 


—The Forum 
90th thousand 


$5.00 


Limp Leather, $10.00 
Full Leather, $12.00 


PASSAGE TO THE SKY 
by HOWARD COXE 


just as Compton Mackenzie has depicted the 
strange lives of the conglomerate group on — 
the island of Capri, this novel introduces the 
recder into the innumerable villas which lie 
around Florence. it is the absorbing story 
of the divorcee, the woman they say has 
murdered her husband, the young men 
seeking new thrills. $2.50 
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A HISTORY OF ITALY 1871-1915 
BY BENEDETTO CROCE 

“A splendid volume.’’—North American Re- 

view. “An unbelievable achievement.’"’"—The 

Living Age. ‘The product of a mind of the 

first order.""—New Republic. 55.00 


BENEDETTO CROCE 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
“An important document."’—New York Sun. 


“Vital, and extremely interesting.’’—-Chicago 
Tribune. 
$2.00 


MAKING THE FASCIST STATE 
BY HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


“The first strictly scientific treatment of its 
subject available in English.""—American His- 
torical Review. ‘The most complete account 
of Fascist doctrines and institutions now 
available in English.”"——Seturday Review. ie 

$5. 














INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


ENGLISHMEN, FRENCHMEN, 
SPANIARDS 
BY SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“A brilliant interpretation.”"—Current History. 
“Senor Madariaga writes with deep knowledge 
and the persuasiveness of good talk.’*"——Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. ‘‘A book that deserves 
to be widely read.’’"—Outlook. “Shows both 
skill and subtility.”—London Times. 93.75 


FROM BISMARCK TO 
THE WORLD WAR 
BY ERICH BRANDENBURG 


“Excellent.""—-Foreign Policy Association. 
“Extremely comprehensive and penetrating.” 
—Current History. A thorough study of 
original sources.""—Herald Tribune. $7.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
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Edward Coke: Oracle of the Law, by Hastings Lyon and Herma 
Block. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

Ambrose Bierce, by Cary McWilliams. Boni. $3.50. 

Siberian Garrison, by Rodian Markovits. Liveright. $3.50, 

The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford, 
edited by the Marquis of Zetland. Appleton. 2 vols. $10, 

The Life of Lady Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Scribner. $5, 

Alice Meynell:; A Memoir, by Viola Meynell. Scribner. $5. 

The Fabulous Forrest, by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown. $4 

Myron T. Herrick, by T. Bentley Mott. Doubleday. $5. 

Audacious Audubon, by Edward A. Muschamp. Brentano. $3.59, 

James Nelson Barker, by Paul H. Musser. University of Penp. 
sylvania. $3. 

John Huss, by Benito Mussolini. Boni. $2. 

Polk: The Diary of a President, edited by Allen Nevins. Long: 
mans Green. $5. 

Brahms, by Walter Niemann. Knopf. $5. 

Francis Rabelais: The Man and his Work, by Albert Jay Nock 
and C. R. Wilson. Harper. $5. 

Peter the Great, by Georges Oudard. Payson and Clarke. $3.59, 

Marie Antoinette, The Player Queen, by John Garber Palach. 
Longmans Green. $5. 

Under Five Sultans, by Mary Mills Patrick. Century. $4. 

Ethan Allen, by John Pell. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Doubleday. $5. 

Francois Rabelais: Man of the Renaissance, by Samuel Putnam 
Cape and Smith. $3.50. 

A Victorian Village: Reminiscences of Other Days, by Lizctre 
Woodworth Reese. Farrar and Rhinehart. $3. 

The Life of Miranda, by William Spence Robertson. University 
of North Carolina. 2 vols. $7.50. 

The Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry, edited by Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Emerson, the Wisest American, by Phillips Russell. Brentano. $5, 

Steichen, the Photographer, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $25. 

Beethoven: The Man Who Freed Music, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Doubleday. 2 vols. $10. 

Philip Scheidemann: The Autobiography of the Maker of New 
Germany. Appleton. $10. 

Up to Now, by Alfred E. Smith. Viking. $5. 

A Short History of the Brontés, by K. A. R. Sugden. Oxford 
University. $1.75. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, by H. Hessell Tiltman. Stokes. $5. 

I'll Never Forget, by Carlo Tresca. Vanguard. $3. 

Life of Earl Grey, by George Macaulay Trevelyan. Longman 
Green. $5. 

My Life, by Leon Trotsky, Scribner. $5. 

John Brown, The Making of a Martyr, by Robert Penn Warren. 
Payson and Clarke. $5. 

The Memories of My Life, by Edward Westermarck. Macaulay. 
4. 

La Fayette, by Brand Whitlock. Appleton. 2 vols. $10. 

Wolfe and North America, by F. E. Whitton. Little, Brown. $. 

Genius in Love and Death, by Paul Wiegler. Boni. $2.50. 

The Later Years of Lady Augusta Stanley, edited by the Dean of 
Windsor and Hector Bolitho. Cape and Smith. $3. 

German Students’ War Letters, edited by Philip Wittsop. Dutton. 
$3. 

Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman, by Jacob Zeitlin and 
Homer Woodbridge. Farrar and Rinehart. 2 vols. $10. 

Ibsen, The Master Builder, by A. E. Zucker. Holt. $3.50. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literature 


Merely Players, by Claude Bragdon. Knopf. $3. 

Poetry and Mathematics, by Scott Buchanan. John Day. $2.50. 

Criticism in the Making, by Louis Cazamian. Macmillan. $2 

A New Approach to Poetry, by Elsa Chapin and Russell 3 
Thomas. University of Chicago. $2. 

Orpheus: Myths of the World, by Padriac Colum. Macmillan. $. 
Tradition and Experiment in Literature, a Compilation. Oxford 
University. $3.50. 
The Icasameron, by Jacques Casanova de Seingalt. Liverigit 

$3.50, 
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The Lamp and the Lute, by Bonamy Dobree. Oxford University. 
.50. 
a and Beasts of the Greek Anthology, by Norman Douglas. 
Cape and Smith. $3. 
The New World, by Charles Hall Grandgent. Harvard Uni- 
versity. $2.50. : 
The Eighteen-Seventies, by Harley Granville-Barker. Macmillan. 
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sia You Will, by Aldous Huxley. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson, by Storm Jameson. Mor- 
row. $1. 

The New American Caravan, edited by Alfred Kreymborg, 
Lewis Mumford and Paul Rosenfeld. Macaulay. $3.50. 

Our Singing Strength: An Outline of American Poetry (1620- 
1930), by Alfred Kreymborg. Coward-McCann. $5. 

Essays, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 

Essays by James G. Huneker, edited by H. L. Mencken. Scribner. 
3.50. 

a and Form in American Prose, by Gorham B. Munson. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Monks Are Monks, by George Jean Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 

Dance of the Machines, by Edward J. O’Brien. Macaulay. $2.50. 

The Meaning of Culture, by John Cowper Powys. Norton. $3. 

Practical Criticism, by I. Q. Richards. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Henry James’s Criticism, by Morris Roberts. Harvard Uni- 
versity. $2.50. 

Blake and Modern Thought, by Denis Saurat. Dial. $4. 

The Gothick North: A Study of Medieval Art, Life and Thought, 
by Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Scandinavian Literature from Brandes to.Our Day, by H. G. 
Topsée-Jensen. Norton. $3.50. 

The Red Hills, by Cornelius Weygandt. University of Penn- 
sylvania. $4. 

Notes on English Verse Satire, by Humbert Wolfe. Harcourt. $1.25. 

A Room of One’s Own, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2. 


Drama 


New Year’s Eve, by Waldo Frank. Scribner. $1.75. 

Little Plays of St. Francis, by Laurence Housman. Cape and 
Smith. $2.50. 

Footlights across America, by Kenneth Macgowan. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 

Les Léonides, by Romain Rolland. Holt. $2. 

The Plays of August Strindberg. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations, by Otto $. Beyer and 
ethers. Harvard University. $2.50. . 

This Ugly Civilization, by Ralph Borsodi. Simon and Schuster. 
$3. 

Imperialism and World Economy, by Nikolai Bukharin. Interna- 
tional Publishers. $2.50. 

Joy in Work, by Henry de Man. Holt. $2. 

Wages, by Maurice Dobb. Harcourt. $1.25. 

The Saleslady, by Frances R. Donovan. University of Chicago, 
$3. 

Race and Population Problems, by Hannibal Gerald Duncan, 
Longmans Green, $2.50. 

The Labor Injunetion, by Felix Frankfurter. Macmillan. $4. 

Crime and Punishment in Germany, by Theodor Hampe. Dutton. 
$3. 

The Revolt of the Actors, by Alfred Harding. Morrow. $3,50. 

The Problem of Weak Railroads, by James H. Herzing. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. $3. 

Poverty, by Robert W. Kelso. Longmans Green. $2.50. 

A Treatise on Money, by John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt. $5. 

Too Many Farmers, by Wheeler McMillen. Morrow. $2. 

Victorian Working Women, by Wanda Fraiken Neff, Columbia 
University, $3.50. 

Fundamental Problems of Marxism, by George V. Plekhanov. 
International Publishers. $2. 
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EMERSON 


The Wisest American 


By Phillips Russell 
Author of “Benjamin Franklin,” “John Paul Jones” 


Here is Emerson—all of him. 

The prophet, the teacher, the sage, repre- 
senting the acme of all that Nordic, Cal- 
vinistically disciplined America had to 
offer to the history of man. Emerson 
alone would be interesting company for a 
long journey, but in this biography you 
meet his friends, too. In fact, the liter- 
ary life of the 19th century is interwoven 
with this life of America’s wisest citizen. 


($5.00) 


Waldo Frank says:— 


“THE UNDER DOGS 


By Mariano Azuela 


is one of the few really great books of 
the Americas.” 


Barbusse’s paper:— 


“To Tue UNpeR Docs we may apply 
the expression of Walt Whitman, ‘It is not 
a book, it is a body pulsing with life.’ ” 
Illustrated by J. C. Orozco. ($2.50) 
BRENTANO’S 


Publishers New York 
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Above the bovine and 
feline levels of life... 


there are scientific, religious, social, aesthetic, and 
philosophic ways of living. Each is represented 
by a modern American philosopher in 


The 
Philosophic Way of Life 


By T. V. Smith $2.50 


You can change your mind... 


. but you can improve and direct this machine 
that thinks only if you know how it works. 
Dr. Herrick explains it fully and simply in 


The 
Thinking Machine 


By C. Judson Herrick $3.00 


Life as it is lived 
behind the counter... 


The Saleslady 


By Frances R. Donovan $3.00 


Why do one’s duty? 


asks the reflective mind. The full answer, satis- 
fying both intellect and spirit is in this brilliant, 
metrical translation, done with the wisdom and 
skill that made The Panchatantra notable. 


The Bhagavad-Gita 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
By Arthur W. Ryder $2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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+ Brom the Physical to the Social Sciences, by Jacques Ruef. Johns 
Hopkins. $2. 

Marriage and Morals, by Bertrand Russell. Liveright. $3. 

Urban a Areas, by Clifford R. Shaw. University of 
Chicago. 

The Riddie 4 Sec by Joseph Tétesbaun: Macaulay. $3. 

Criminology, by Horace Wyndham. Cape and Smith. $1.50, 


Ficiion 

All Else Is Folly, by Peregrine Acland. Coward-McCann. $2.50, 

Death of a Hero, by Richard Aldington. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Dido, Queen of Hearts, by Gertrude Atherton, Liveright. $2.50, 

Horses in the Sky, by Larry Barretto. John Day. $2.50. 

Relics and Angels, by Hamilton Basso. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Catherine Foster, by H. E. Bates. Viking. $2.50. 

Destroying Victor, by Carleton Beals. Macaulay. $2.50. 

The Love of the Foolish Angel, by Helen Beauclerk. Cosmopolj- 
tan. $2.50, 

A Humble Lear, by Lorna Doone Beers. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Partnership, by Phyllis E. Bentley. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

A Gem of Earth, by Marjorie Booth. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Windlestraws, by Phyllis Bottome. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 

Joining Charles, by Elizabeth Bowen. Dial. $2.50. 

American Colony, by Charles Brackett. Liveright. $2.50. 

Singermann, by Myron Brinig. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Field of Honor; by Donn Byrne. Century. $2.50. 

The Way of Ecben, by James Branch Cabell. McBride. $2.50. 

Homeplace, by Maristan Chapman. Viking. $2.50. 

Up at the Villa, by Marie Cher. Appleton. $2. 

The Eater of Darkness, by Robert M. Coates, Macaulay. $2.50, 

Passage to the Sky, by Howard Coxe. . Boni. $2.50. 

Whiteoaks of Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Chains, by Joseph Delmont. Dial. $2.50. 

Don’t Call Me Clever, by Lawrence Drake. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50. 

A Gallery of Women, by Theodore Dreiser. Liveright. 2 vols. $5. 

Stranger Fidelities, by Mathilde Eiker. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Galaxy, by Susan Ertz. Appleton. $2.50. 

The Sound and the Fury, by William Faulkner. Cape and Smith. 
$2.50. 

New York, by Nat J. Ferber. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Gardens of This World, by H. B. Fuller. Knopf. $2.50. 

Thirty Tales and Sketches by Cunninghame Graham, edited by 
Edward Garnett. Viking. $3. 

Brother Anselmo, by Dorothy Glaser. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

Fugitive’s Retura, by Susan Glaspell. Stokes. $2.50. 

The Dark Journey, by Julian Green. Harper. $2.50. 

Elva, by Durward Grinstead. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

The Unlit Lamp, by Radclyffe Hall. Cape and Smith. $3. 

A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. $2.50. 

Money for Love, by Josephine Herbst. Coward-McCann. $2.50, 

Medals of Honor, by James Hopper. John Day. $3. 

Five and Ten, by Fannie Hurst. Harper. $2.50. 

Seven Women, by William John. Sears. $2.50. 

Starved Fields, by E. Inglis Jones. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

Steel Chips, by Idwal Jones. Knopf. $2.50. 

Laughing Medusa, by Alexander King. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Coronet, by Manuel Komroff. Coward-McCann. 2 vols. $5. 

Laughing Boy, by Oliver LaFarge. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Street of Chains, by Lilian Lauferty. Harper. $2.50. 

It’s a Great War, by Mary Lee. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

The Meddlers, by Jonathan Leonard. Viking. $2.50. 

Overshadowed, by Eugene Léhrke. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Sailors of Fortune, by William McFee. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Bruiser, by Edward L. McKenna. McBride. $2.50. 

A Dead Man Dies, by Percy Marks. Harper. $2.50. 

The Hawbucks, by John Masefield. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Dr. Fogg, by Norman Matson. Macmillan, $2. 

The Fiddler, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Liveright. $2.50. 

Barbarian Stories, by Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Virtue of This Jest, by James Stuart Montgomery. Gtec™ 
berg. $2.50. 

Hard Liberty, by Rosalind Murray. Harcourt. $2.50. 
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$2.50, 
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$2.50, 
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Greelr 


There Is Another Heaven, by Robert Nathan, Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Lone Voyagers, by Wanda Fraiken Neff. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Adrigoole, by Peadar O’Donnell. Putnam. $2.50. 
The House of Gold, by Liam O'Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Crouchback, by Carola Oman. Holt. $2.50, 

by 


Lark’s Fate, by John Owen. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The Methodist Faun, by Anne Parrish. Harper. $2.50. 

The Good Companions, by J. B. Priestley. Harper. $3. 

Fables, by T. F. Powys. Viking. - $2.50. 

Ultima Thule, by Henry Handel Richardson. Norton. $2.50. 

On the Make, by John Riordan. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Life Goes On, by W. G. Rogers. Liveright. $2. 

The Westminster Alice, by Saki (H. H. Munro). Viking. $1.75. 

Sense and Sensuality, by Sarah Salt. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

God Have Mercy on Us, by William T. Scanlon. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50. 

Can't Get a Red Bird, by Dorothy Scarborough. Harper. $2. 

Golden Pilgrimage, by Bayard Schindel. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Wave, by Evelyn Scott, Cape and Smith. $2.50, 

The Wings of the Eagle, by Gilbert Seldes. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Swift as Any Dream, by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Krasinki’s Secret, by M. P. Shiel. Vanguard. $2.50. 

Tower of Sand, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. Harper. $2.50. 

Modesta, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Dewer Rides, by L, A. G, Strong. Boni. $2.50. 

Cora, by Rath Suckow. Knopf. $2.50. 

Night Falls on Siva’s Hill, by Edward Thompson. Dial. $2.50. 

Chariot Wheels, by Sylvia Thompson. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

My Outrageous Cousin, by Marian R. Torrey. Macmillan. $2. 

Paterfamilias, by W. B, Trites. Cosmopolitan. $2.50. - 

Fools’ Parade, by John W. Vandercook. Harper. $2.59, 

Hans Frost, by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Harriet Hume, by Rebecca West. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Woman of Andros, by Thornton Wilder, Boni. $2.50. 

The Beautiful Years, by Henry Williamson. Dutton. $2.50. 

Hunky, by Thomas Williamson. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Trousers of Taffeta, by Margaret Wilson. Harper. $2.50. 

Look Homeward, Angel, by Thomas Wolfe. Scribner. $2.50. 

Dawn, by 8. Fowler Wright. Cosmopolitan. $2.50. 

Black Roses, by Francis Brett Young. Harper. $2.50. 

River House, by Stark Young. Scribner. $2.50. 


Translated Fiction 


Schlump: The Story of a German Soldier, Anonymous. Harcourt. 
$2.50. : 

The Under Dogs, by Mariano Azuela. Brentano. $2.50. 

Red Cavalry, by I. Babel. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Sacred Hill, by Maurice Barrés. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Sons of the Mammoth, by Waldemar Bogoras. Cosmopolitan. $2. 

Mario and the Beasts, by Waldemar Bonsels. Boni. $3. 

Three Loves, by Max Brod. Knopf. $2.50. 

Roux the Bandit, by André Chamson, Scribner. $2. 

The Sword in the Soul, by Roger Chauvire. Longmans Green, 
$2.50. ; 

Short Stories out of Soviet Russia, edited by John Cournos. Dut- 
ton. $2.50, 

The Tyrant, by Ramon del Valle-Inclan. Holt. $2.50. 

Hansine Solstad, by Peter Egge. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Julio Jurenito, by Ilya Ehrenbourg. Covici-Friede. $2.50, 

Peace, by Arne Garborg, Norton. $2.50. - 

The School for Wives, by André Gide. Knopf. $2. 

Hill of Destiny, by Jean Giono. Brentano, $2.50. 

Class of 1902, by Ernst Glaeser. Viking, $2.50. 

Zero Hour, by Georg Grabenhorst. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Bitter Waters, by Heinrich Hauser, Liveright. $2.50. 

Steppenwolf, by Hermann Hesse. Holt. $2.50. 

The Thistles of Baragan, Panait Istrati. . Vanguard. $2.50, 

A Great Love, by Alexandra Kollontay, Vanguard. $2.50. 

A Stranger in Paradise, by J. Anker Larsen. Knopf. $2.50. 

Diana, by Emil Ludwig, Viking. 2 vols. $5. 

The by André Malraux. Harcourt. $2.50, 

The Desert of Love, by Francois Mauriac. Covici-Friede. $2.50, 
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A GERMAN 


*T. BEST-SELLER 
Pp 
E 


y 
HERMANN 
HESSE 


In Germany this remarkable novel sold equally 
with “The Case of Sergeant Grischa.”’ 

“Nothing else like it has ever been published west 
of the Atlantic. ... Filled with winged beauty.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 

“A great mental autobiography.” —New York Sun. 

“Should be of vital interest to America.”—New 


York Evening Post. $2.50 
CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 
By John Dewey 


Edited by JosepH RATNER 
“It is very likely that fifty years from now Dewey 
will be mainly remembered by these two volumes, 
in which are reprinted nearly all he has written on 
socio-political affairs. In them is to be found the 
best thinking and writing of his entire career.” —T he 
American Mercury. Two volumes, $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Revised Edition 
By Robert S. Woodworth 
In revising this most popular book in psychology, 
Professor Woodworth has not only incorporated into 
the volume the latest findings and research, but also 
has rearranged the material on a more logical basis, 
presenting first the broader topics and then the more 
specialized forms of activity. No other book presents 
the subject of general psychology with such lucidity 
and charm of style. $3.00 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Revised Edition 
By Raymond L. Buell 

This standard and comprehensive survey of inter- 
national relations from the political, racial, and eco- 
nomic standpoints has been revised and brought up 
to date. The author analyzes and ssceaeinets the dif- 
ferent factors and policies which control international 
life with the insight of intimate study. $5.00 


Other Important Fall Books 


Macic Spapes: THE ROMANCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
by R. V. D. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis 
150 Illustrations, $5.00 
CroucHsack by Carola Oman $2.50 
Tuer Tyrant by Ramon del Valle-Inclan $2.50 
Tue PAGEANT OF THE PACKETS 
by Garnett Laidlaw Eskew _ Lilustrated, $3.00 
IpsEN THE Master Butwper by E. A. Zucker 
Illustrated, $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Atmosphere of Love, by André Maurois. Appleton. $2.50, 
Rasputin, by Ivan Nazhivin. Knopf. 2 vols, $6. Wh 
ef 16 & Tt H THOU Ss AN 8 Enough of Dreams, by Francesco Perri. Brentano. $2.50. A‘ 
; The Count’s Ball, by Raymond Radiguet. Norton. $2.50. (: 
All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich M. Remarque. Littl, R 
Brown. $2.50. As 
War, by Ludwig Renn. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. M 
4 The Lost Child, by Rahel Sanzara, Longmans Green. $2.50. Hist 
Little Novels, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon and Schuster. $5 co 
‘ The Woman of Naples, by Miklos Suranyi. Cosmopolitan. $2.54 AF 
Fa shions Farewell to Paradise, by Frank Thies. Knopf. $2. 9 
‘ In the Wilderness, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. The 
’ ‘ The House of Joy, by Jo Van Ammers-Killer. Dutton. $2.5), $7 
# Z i Fever House, by Walther von Hollander. Macaulay. $2.50, Coll 
Be ‘ ‘ The Maurizius Case, by Jacob Wasserman. Liveright. $2.50, Vi 
( Sinning Roots, by Eduardo Zamacois, Viking, $2.50. R 
July 
Government, Politics, Current Affairs = 
; : : Soviet Rule in Russia, by Walter Russell Batsell. Macmi}ia, D 
"5 From that robust epoch when sin was sin $7.50. Hist 
ae es The British Labor Party, by William C. Casey. Appleton. $3, M 
and not merely an inhibited P leasure to Party Government in the United States, by John W. Davia Foch 
the present age of folly, America’s wittiest Princeton University. $1.25. told 
author traces the drama of three fallen — Soe cage - a by years “a gto tose — 2.50, The 
: er er india, by Marry ie arcourt. 3. mi 
ladies. The most quoted book of the season. An Indian Commentary, by G. T. Garratt. Cape and Smith Som 
$2.75. M 
EY STOOPED Power and the People, by Lord Hewart. Cosmopolitan. $;. Hun 
TH. Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus. Cape and Smith. $), Chic 
The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Vanguard. $4.\4 an 
TO F OLLY The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy, by Oscar Jaszi. Ux. Aute 
versity of Chicago. $3. AH 
The United States and the Caribbean: American Policies Abroad, $5. 
by Ellen Glasgow by Chester Lloyd Jones, Thomas Parker Moon and Heny 
Kittredge Norton. University of Chicago. $1.50. 
$2.50 ee sae America Set Free, by Hermann Keyserling. Harper. $5. 
The Imperial Dollar, by Hiram Motherwell. Brentano. $3.50. 
The Ordeal of This Generation, by Gilbert Murray. Harpe, Mah 
DEVELOPING THE CHILD'S =e. =e 
A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria, by Hard The 
CREATIVE DISTINCT Parlett. Oxford University. $1.25. 2 
The Story of Government, by Charles Petrie. Little, Brown. $3. The 
‘ The World of Nations; Foundations, Institutions, Practices, The 
Hughes Mearns, for whom Pitman B. Potter. Macmillan. $4. = 
‘ : OEE Will Rogers’ American Follies. Putnam. $2.50. $6 
New York Pri ei ei The Pope Is King, by Civis Romanus. Putnam. $3.50. The 
tuted a cpartment ° Making Fascists, by Herbert W. Schneider and Shepard B. Clough The 
Creative Education, tells his University of Chicago. $3. Matt 
remarkable experiments in| The Drift of Civilization, a Symposium. Simon and Schuster. {5 on 
developing che hidden pow- gp hag in World Population, by Warren S. Thompsa ten 
ers of ordinary children. A} ‘The Duk-Duks, by Elizabeth Anne Weber, University of CH ™ 
psychology of the art of cago. $3. Ba 
teaching that will fall heir History pee 
an Orph 
bie — Fre On Our Business Civilization, by James Truslow Adams. Boni. $ 
oo sO EeG- The Story of Money, by Norman B. Angell. Stokes. $°. Men 
By - World Politics in Modern Civilization, by Harry Eimer Baros De 
Hush Knopf. $6.50. Myst 
ugnes The Tragic Era: The Revolution after Lincoln, by Claude GHB p, 
Mearns Bowers. Houghton Mifflin, $5. $2. 
The Virginia Plutarch, by Philip Alexander Bruce. Univers The 
of North Carolina. 2 vols. $7.50. Ch 
The Theater: Three Thousand Years of Drama, Acting aod The 
Stagecraft, by Sheldon Cheney. Longmans Green. $7.50. ve 
ao ATi VE The Civilization of the Renaissance, edited by Florence Cleme Proc: 
University of Chicago. $2. he: 
The Development of Political Literature, by G. D. H. and Ma The 
POWER garet Cole, Harcourt. $1.25. Mi 
England, by Wilhelm Dibelius. Harper. $5. Mira 
From the Black Death to the World War: A Cultural History Hc 
; 3.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN the Modern Age. Vol. I. Renaissance and Reformatios, The 











Egon Friedell. Knopf. $6.50. 
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THE NEW 


Why We Fought, by C. Hartley Grattan. Vanguard. $3.50. 

A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History 
(1600-1800) im the City of New York, by Evarts B. Greene and 
Richard B, Morris. Columbia University. $7.50. 

A Short History of the French People, by Charles Guignebert. 
* aon 2 vols. $12.50. 

History of the English People, 1895-1905, by Elie Halévy. Har- 
court. $6. 

A History of Nationalism in the East, by Hans Kohn. Harcourt. 
$7. 

The Romance of the Rails, by Agnes C. Laut. McBride. 2 vols. 
7.50. 

cna Works of V. I. Lenins Vol. IV, Period of the Iskra; 
Vol. XVIII, War and Revolution; Vol. XXI, The Russian 
Revolution of 1917. International Publishers, $3 each. 

July 14, by Emil Ludwig. Putnam. $3.50. 

The New German Republic, by Elmer Luehr. Minton, Balch. $s. 

Coxeys Army: A Study in Industrial Unrest 1893-1398, by 
Donald L, MeMurry. Little, Brown. $4. 

History of American Magazines, 1741-1850, by Frank Luther 
Mott. Appleton. $10. 

Foch and the World War, by Raymond Recouly. Appleton. $3. 

Old Louisiana, by Lyle Saxon. Century. $5. 


The Story of the Red Man, by Flora Warren Seymour. Long- | 


mans Green. $5. 

Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622, by 
Matthias A. Shaaber. University of Pennsylvania. $4. 

Human History, by G. Elliot Smith. Norton. $5. 

Chicago: The History of its Reputation, by Henry Justin Smith 
and Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Autobiography of America, by Mark Van Doren. Boni. $5. 

A History of Chinese Civilization, by Richard Wilhclm. Viking. 


$5. 


Philosophy, Religion 


Mahatmi Gandhi's Ideas, by C. F. Andrews. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Studies in Matthew, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon, Holt. 2 vols. $8. 

The Twilight of Christianity, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Vanguard. 
$2.50. 

The Quest for Certainty, by John Dewey, Minton, Balch. $3. 

The Power and Secrets of the Jesuits, by René Fiildp-Miller. 
Viking. 2 vols. $10, 

Sheep, by Archer B. Gilfillan. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The Sciences and Philosophy, by J. B. S. Haldane, Doubleday. $3.75. 

The Ascent of Humanity, by Gerald Heard. Harcourt. $3. 

Matter, Life and Value, by C. E. M. Joad, Oxford University. 
$6.50, 

Lectures on Ethics, by Immanuel Kant. Century. $2.50. 

Treatise on the Gods, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $2.50, 

The Greek Sceptics, by Mary Mills Patrick, Columbia University. 
$4.50. 

The Cradle of God, by Llewelyn Powys. Harcourt. $3. 

Aesthetic Judgment, by D. W. Prall. Crowell. $4. 

Orpheus: A History of Religions, by Salomon Reinach. Liveright. 
$5. 

Men and Morals: The Story of Ethics, by Woodbridge Riley. 
Doubleday, $5. 

Mysticism and Logic, by Bertrand Russell. Norton. $3. 

Do We Need a New Religion? by Paul Arthur Schilpp, Holt. 
$2. 

The Philosophie Way of Life, by T. V. Smith. University of 
Chicago, $3. 

The Function of Reason, by A. N. Whitehead. Princeton Uni- 
versity. $1.50. 

Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, by A. N. White- 
head. Macmillan, $4.50. 

Ts Son af Austin; ty Prodecicht JR. Weodheidge. Houghton 

iflin, $4, 

Miracle in History and in Modern Thought, by C. J. Wright. 
Holt. $6, 

The Meaning of Rousseau, by Ernest Hunter Wright. Oxford 
University, $3, 


REPUBLIC 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Announces 


MARLBOROUGH 


Portrait of a Conqueror 


By Donald Barr Chidsey, “Here is no mere scribbling 
of biography. This book is literature,” says the New 
York Times of this littering biography by the author 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie. Illustrated, $3.50 


THE WAKING BIRD 


By Barbara Goolden. With tenderness and delicacy, 
Miss Goolden tells the story of first love viewed from 
an unconventional angle. $2.50 


ALRAUNE 


By Hanns Heinz Ewers. After nineteen years this 
masterpiece of Ewers’ Macabre genius is made avail- 
able in English. Uniform with The Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice. Illustrated by Mahlon Blaine, $2.50 


PECCADILLOES 


By Faraday Keene. Stories as suave as they are cyn- 
ical, That episode of the hairpin, for instance, in 
Stripping the Beds (p. 67). And there are 18 eo 

00 


THE TROPHIES 
with other Sonnets 


By José Maria de 

eredia. A new and 
complete translation 
by John Myers 
O’Hare and John 
Hervey. 3.50 


EAT, DRINK 

and be SLENDER 
A new book by the 
author of Eat, Drink 
and Be Healthy. 
Clarence W. Lieb, 
M.A, M.D 

Each $1.50 


POETRY AND 
MATHEMATICS 


By Scott Buchanan. 
A stimulating excur- 
sion into the hinter- 
land of science and 
literature. $2.50 


EPOCHS IN 
AMERICAN 
BANKING 

Noble Foster 


Hep son, author of 
Banking 


Through 
the A fe 
Tineerated $5.00 


CREATIVE 
THEATRE 


By Roy Mitchell. 
Apron the stage 

today and ad- 
vances a program 
for a better theatre, 
17 woodcuts $4.00 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRINTS 


With an introduction 
by John Mason 
Brown. A pictorial 
history of the the- 
ater. $2.50 


GREEK 
GESTURES 


By William Griffith. 
Pungent echoes of 
the Greek anthology. 
“Marvelous  evoca- 
tions of the Greek 
Spirit.”—Burton Ras- 
coe. $1.50 


HIGH FALCON 


By Leonie Adams. 
A new group of 
poems by the author 
of Those Not Elect. 

$2.50 


Youth In a World of Men 


By Marietta Johnson. 


This wide view of education 


as the conscious agent of building a better world 
claims the attention of everyone interested in social 


Progress. 


$2.50 








The John Day Company 386 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. 
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ADAM’S BREED 
by RADCLYFFE HALL 
This book, published several years ago and now reissue 


received the Femina Vie Heureuse prize in France 
the James Tait Black prize in England. $2.50 


COLLECTED POEMS 


of W. H. DAVIES 





“Tt is a fat, comfortable little book, coming to 400 Pages 
and containing 431 poems. It becomes wed ryprapela ¢ at last for 
a 


me to declare unequivocally: book.” 
Harry Salpeter. N. Y. World. $3.00 
BIRDS AND BEASTS 
of the 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
by NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Those who are Interested in curiosities will gain illumi- 
nation on such subjects as the habitat of the unicorn, the 


fate of mice that eat gold-dust, and ancient opinions as 
to the pulchritude of the monkey. $3.00 


POMP 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


by E. Ds GRAMONT 
“Her book joins those other excellent memoirs that re- 


dound to the credit of French letters.”—Brooklyz yor f 
Eagle. $3. 


THE ENGLISH KING 
by MICHAEL Mac DONAGH 
“It is a colorful and impressive picture, and not without 
pathos. Mr. MacDonagh has succeeded in describi 


monarchy as a living, effective institution.” N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. $3.00 


MODERN CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 


by A. F. LEGENDRE 
“His volume is the result of twenty years’ residence, and 
it shows everywhere abundant and intimate knowledge 


of the civilization he writes about.”—IJrish geet = 
7 


AN INDIAN 
COMMENTARY 
by G. T. GARRATT 


“It is the handiest of single volumes, explaining Guay 
to the ordinary citizen an unparalleled complex of 
lems.”—London Observer. ers 





JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Poetry 


High Falcon, by Léonie Adams. John Day. $2.50. 

d Aiken. Scribner. $3. 

Hervey Allen. Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 
Louise 


Wild Apples, by Oliver Gogarty. Cape and Smith. $2. 


O City, Cities! by R. Ellsworth Larsson. Payson and Clarke, 
$2.50. 

Pansies, by D. H. Lawrence. Knopf. $2.50. 

Collected Poems of D. H. Lawrence. Cape and Smith. 2 vols. $5, 

Every Soul Is a Circus, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan. $2.<0. 

The Noise that Time Makes, by Merrill Moore. Harcourt. $2, 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse, edited by Gilbert Murray. Or. 
ford University. $3.75. 

God Beguiled, by George O’Neil. Liveright. $2. 

The Book of Sonnet Sequences, by Houston Peterson, Longman 
Green. $3.50. 

Gabriel; by Pushkin. Covici-Friede. $10. 

Firehead, by Lola Ridge. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

The King with Three Faces and Other Poems, by Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert. Scribner. $2. 

Gold Coast Customs and Other Poems, by Edith Sitwell. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 

Leaves in Windy Weather, by Eunice Tietjens, Knopf. $2. 

This Delicate Love, by Winifred Welles. Viking. $1.50. 

Poets, Farewell! by Edmund Wilson. Scribner. $2. 


Psychology, Education 


The Science of Living, by Alfred Adler. Greenberg. $3.50. 

The New Education in the German Republic, by Thomas Aler- 
ander and Beryl Parker. John Day. $4. 

The Sources of a Science of Education, by John Dewey. Liveright. 
$1.50. 

The New Education in Austria, by Robert Dottrens. John Day. $4. 

Man and Woman, by Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin. $°. 

Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution, by William Mc 
Dougall. Van Nostrand. $4. 

Just Normal Children, by Florence Mateer. Appleton. $2.50. 

Creative Power, by Hughes Mearns. Doubleday. $3.50. 

The New Education in the Soviet Republic, by Albert P. Pink- 
evitch. John Day. $4. 

The Trauma of Birth, by Otto Rank. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Individual Psychology, by Erwin Wexberg. Cosmopolitan. $4 

The Science of Psychology, by Raymond H. Wheeler. Crowell. 
$3.75. 

Critique of Love, by Franz Wittels. Macaulay. $3.50. 


Travel and Foreign Lands 


Carl Akeley’s Africa: The Story of His Last Expedition, by Mary 
J. Lobe Akeley. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Where the East Begins, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Harper. $3. 

Idols behind Altars, by Anita Brenner. Payson and Clarke. $°. 

China: The Land and the People, by L. H. Buxton, Oxford Uni 
versity. $6. 

Voiceless India, by Gertrude Emerson. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Visit India with Me, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. $3. 

Red Star in Samarkand, by Anna Louise Strong. Coward 
McCann. $3.50, 
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; Pr THE SOVIET UNION AND PEA a 
have been added to the One Hour Series a hia idm i nape en gpaaad a 
«« [| AN HOUR WITH THE MOVIES AND Geverhinent from abtfamm = tf O* SES 5 
THE TALKIES By Gilbert Seldes THE ISKRA PERIOD 1a 
The movies, says Mr, Seldes, are an illusion and an Vite BY cabins ar oaeee te es 
ind . He ‘brief of the ri f the industry o 's Collected Works. Two 
: ina inades ian $1.00 — ees = Fe 
di, . IMPERIALISM and WORLD ECO a 
AN HOUR WITH AMERICAN MUSIC By Nikola Bukharin a 
y & By Paul Rosenfeld _* Lm amas of the international structure of meters ae 
skilful, provocative resume famous musical criti 4 
od Gives meaty and pt Ae re wom of all ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE a 
our great musicians, $1.00 RUSSIAN REVOLUTION a 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL Palicpaats, Meare of the Revolution br, is teasing x 
By Grant Overton OUTLINE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY e 
ke, An amazingly rich but clear-cut survey which traces the - siiniaisiae =o — ey, A By 
; : fiction . n econo - he 
eye ata the aa sritees cesarean ar trast of Soviet Economy. Sie ees $3.25 2 
$5, FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF re 
$2. ; OF EUROPE: SIR By George V. Pickhanov coe 
Ox The pe ata BASIL ZAHAROFF £, Philosophical and historical analysis of sclentife a 
powerful and = By Richard Lewinsohn SOCIAL STRUGGLES SERIES 
wal least-known man At ks last the true story se cay ia By Max Beer | 
in Europet peasant boy who rose to fabulous Middle Ages; Social Strughies and Seclalist Feserumnesss as 
wealth became a director of Social Struggles and Thought. Bach, $1.78 ae 
the destinies of a continent. WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG ) a 
Hea INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS <a 
been Philadelphia LIPPINCOTT London 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Ss 
he 
The Golden Wi 4 
| The e Golden Wind a 
: Labor Banking Movement is the first of the 12 books 4] 
ir in the United States $500 [<= “he 
ght. | . ; or ia r 3) “pat 
. | Prepared by the Industrial Relations Section i +a 
ws (Department of Economics and Social Institutions) To get it ? a 
° at i 
Me | Princeton University Clip the Coupon a0 
y Oe 
, | A comprehensive and analytical study of the growth of the | first Paper Book, widely be 
| movement from 1920 to 1926 and of the changes which praised by critics, is now in the ms 
| have takem place since that time, A discussion of the 2 = 
ink- | purposes, policies, and oan of labor banks, with com- hands of all subscribers. And every month here- Senge 
pera of fo features and Metoaie For the after they will each receive a new book on the very 
ai economic ee ~ sags ny Se eee ee day it is published. In order to show you how fine 
$4, | uta recent > se ecorters in the Paced print ae these books are we offer to send you “The Golden 
vell | and Capital, Wind,” by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry on Soe 
Paces xii, $78, 4 cuarts. Cuora, $2.50 approval, together with complete details of our A 
plan. If you like it, send us $5 and you will receive - 
et j t . a new Paper Book every month for a whole year. 
| Also prepared by the Industrial Relations Section If you do not like the book, return it to us and 
; . you will be under no obligation. This offer is open 
- | Employee Stock Ownership for a limited time only, so clip the coupon now. ' 
$3. | ; : Fa eS eS a —— oe " be : 
. | in the United States See EN mg - 
‘ah | Published 1926—Third Printing, 1929. Cloth, $2.00 | gn mip cy ER ye pee Nee 
Wichin's days afecr sectiving the book I wall tend you $5.00 for a paid-n-ul i 
} year’s subscription for 12 Paper Books, or return the ‘ 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION aaron ceases enn 4 
4: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, NEW JEnSeY Wad {oh icon tac Rpt ccs iaccanhis oles iii cd ieteeae ia 
(Ss.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad). Send check with coupon if you prefer. es 
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The Easiest 









THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Way— 





to get any of the books reviewed 


, or listed in this issue is to write to 
4 THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
4 419 WEST 21st STREET _NBW YORK CITY 


THE FUNCTION OF REASON 
by A. N. Whitehead $1.50 
ARE WE CIVILIZED? 
: by Robert H. Lowie $3.50 


THE THINKING MACHINE 


wigd -~ Ooe ah ee a > Re Sar RS Po Se Se 


; by C. Judson Herrick $3.00 
ART IN AMERICA 
by Suzanne LaFollette 

(Oct. 16) $5.00 


CARRY NATION: 
The Woman with the Hatchet 
by Herbert Asbury $3.00 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
The Apostle of Americanism 


by Gilbert Chinard $5.00 


SOME OF THE NEW ONES 


THE INCREDIBLE MARQUIS: 
Alexander Dumas 
by Herbert Gorman 


FRANKLIN: 
The Apostle of Modern Times 
by Bernard Fay (Oct. 19) $5.00 


THE PEERLESS LEADER: 


William Jennings Bryan 

by Paxton Hibben and 

C. Hartley Grattan (Oct. 21) $5.00 
FRANCIS RABELAIS: 
The Man and His Work 

by Albert Jay Nock and 

C. R. Wilson $5.00 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


$5.00 














Your order will be filled by return mail postpaid 


ULTIMA THULE 
by Henry Handel Richardson 


$2.50 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS 

by Ernest Hemingway $2.50 
DEATH OF A HERO 

by Richard Aldington $2.50 
THE DARK JOURNEY 

by Julian Green $2.50 
THERE IS ANOTHER HEAVEN 

by Robert Nathan . $2.00 


THE WINGS OF THE EAGLE 
by Gilbert Seldes (Oct. 5) $2.50 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS 


by Bertrand Russell (Oct. 25) . 

MRS. EDDY: gson | 7 FB Peltey Bm 
The Biography of a Virginal Mind UP TO NOW MYSTICISM AND LOGIC 

by Edwin Franden Dakin $5.00 by Alfred E. Smith (Oct. 6) $5.00 by Bertrand Russell $3.00 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINESS 

by Sir James Jeans $4.50 ‘by Walter B. Pitkin $3.00 
BEETHOVEN THE CREATOR SEVEN IRON MEN 

by Romain Rolland $5.00 by Paul de Kruif $3.00 
THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY THE TWILIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY 

by Gerald Heard $3.00 by Harry Elmer Barnes $3.00 
SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY 

by A. S. Eddington $1.25 by John Dewey (Oct. 11) $3.00 
RIVER HOUSE PT order Blank = = = = = == ~DARK SUMMER 

by Stark Young $2.50 New Republic Bookstore, 419 W. 21st St., N. Y. by Louise Bogan $2.5) 


THE UNDER DOGS 
by Mariano Azuela $2.50 


HOMEPLACE 
by Maristan Chapman 
$2.50 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
by Sigrid Undset $3.00 


—— | 





Enclosed please find $ for which 


BLUE JUNIATA 
send me postpaid the following books: 


by Malcolm Cowley $2.00 














ik tan ten dike ve es es ee oh all 
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POET’S FAREWELL 
by Edmund Wilson $2.0 
$ DEAR JUDAS 
Name ___ by Robinson Jeffers $2.50 
Address. ee 






2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
'EN 


52.00 


2.50 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 
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Come aboard for the rest of the series 


by EDMUND WILSON 


on contemporary French and English writers 





Any intelligent list of the half-dozen foremost 
living American critics must include the name 
of Edmund Wilson. His learning has re- 
markable depth and range; he has taste and 
penetration, and writes an honest workman- 
like and forcible prose. 

—New York Evening Sun. 


He has the best balanced judgment of all con- 
temporary critics of books, and applies to his 
work a keen and well-stored mind, free from 
all prejudices and peccadilloes. He never 
attempts to convert facts to suit his precon- 
ceived theories. —Baltimore Observer. 


One of the keenest intelligences of our time— 
absorbed in the essence of literature. 
—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


The phase of post-war disillusion, I believe, is 
passing; and among the first to offer us a 
new vision of dignity and purpose is Edmund 
Wilson. .. . “I Thought of Daisy” is the 
forerunner, I think, of a new type of novel, 
a type of novel in which the moral, social, 
economic and literary revolution that has 
taken place since the war is accepted without 
protest and in which a hopeful view is taken 
of our destiny. . 

—Burton Rascoe in Plain Tal. 


One of the most stubbornly scrupulous of 
critics, —New York Times. 


The article on Paul Valéry, appear- 
ing on page 191 of this issue, is 
the second of a series (the first was 
on W. B. Yeats) which will deal 
also with the work of such writers 
as T. S. Eliot, Marcel Proust, James 
Joyce and Gertrude Stein, tracing 
the origins and development of the 
literary movement they represent 
and forecasting its future. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 





Send The New Republic 
for the rest of the series and 
the rest of the year, to: 


detach and mail to ——— 


The New REPUBLIC 











_ 421 West 2tst Street, New York. 8-10-9 
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BEETHOVEN 
THE CREATOR 

By Romain Rolland 
The story of genius from 
the pen of genius. “One 
of the highest peaks in all 
the Beethoven literature.” 
—William Soskin. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


BIRD OF GOD 
The Romance of El Greco 
By Virginia Hersch 
“The story of El Greco is 
presented with breathless 
passion.”— Ford Madox 


Ford. Map and illustra- 
tions. $2.50 


The Harper Prize Novel 1929-30 


THE DARK 
JOURNEY 


By Julian Green 

“Holds you with all the tenseness of the most 
pulsating mystery story as it flows on with 
the apparent calmness and majesty of an 
epic.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Moves with the authentic inevitability of 
life."—Lewis Gannett in N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. $2.50 


FIVE anD TEN 


By Fannie Hurst 
“Miss Hurst uses the imagination of her 
readers. It is the beauty we do not see, the 
eloquence we do not hear, which stirs us more 
than any lines or words can ever do. Only a 
novelist of vision and understanding can do 
this."—Dorothea Lawrance Mann in Boston 
Transcript. $2.50 


. . . timely discussions of timely problems! 


New Republic readers have recently seen in its columns favorable editorial comment 
on two new books, impartially discussing controversial subjects of great public interest. 





BLACK ROSES 


By Francis Brett 
Young 
“Mr. a oe is the most 
ge interesting, 
most Y bowatifal mind 


among the men 
iting in English.” 
bars = Macritia $2.50 
SHORT AS ANY 
DREAM 
By Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant 

The sense of the continu- 
ity of the family, as > 
ing and 

vades this book. $2.50 





ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 


By William E. Mosher 


and Associates of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 






A really unbiased, constructive and thorough 
study of the whole question of the effectiveness 
of public utility regulation today. Of particular 
interest to New Republic readers because of the 
extraordinary present importance of the questions, 
and the wide public interests in it. Price $4.00 


A few of dczens of favorable reviews! 


“Not only an authoritative and impartial survey, 
but one that combines readability and simplicity 
with a rounded treatment of the whole subject, 


and that adds an original contribution of its own. 
—New Republic 
“A weighty book on a timely and important sub- 
ject. “The facts that are marshalled demonstrate 
the necessity of radical changes in procedure.” 
New York Times. 
“Dr. Mosher and his associates have written an 
arresting book, of great value to the student of 
public control. Syracuse University may well be 
proud that such a book comes out of the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs.”—T'he Nation. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY TODAY 


A Study of English Trends in Industrial Relations 
By Ben and Sylvia K. Selekman 


The election of Labor Government in England 
adds special point to the publication of this auth- 
oritative study of British Industrial relation. 

Of special value to all interested in how England 
is meeting the labor problem and how and where 
we may profit by this experience. Price $3.00 
“I hope everyone interested in our industrial 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST THIRTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


problems will read this book.”——- Ben Tillett, 

Chairman of the General Council of the Trade 

Unions Congress 

“Timely and important! Deeply interesting be- 

cause its discussions are broadly based in social 

philosophy and are judicial in temper.” 
—New York Times. 
















































